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THE WIFE’S 


From The Month. 
THE WIFE’S CRUCIFIX. 
(From the French of Lamartine.* ) 


Deak token, left me with her dying breath, 
Her last farewell, and fainting faltering word, 
Twice sacred relic from the hand of Death, 
And image of my Lord! 


How oft my tears have steep’d Thy sacred Form 

Since that dark moment, now so long gone by, 

My trembling hands received thee, freshly warm 
With her last hallowing sigh. 


The holy tapers shed a feeble light, 
The Priest was murmuring requiems low and 
deep, 
Like plaintive songs by mother breathed at 
night 
To soothe an infant’s sleep. 


Of holy faith her brow retained the trace, 
That beauty too divine and pure to die 
Death, as he pass’d, left stamped upon her face : 
Left, too, his majesty! 


The breeze that waved her floating ringlets’ 
gloom, 
At times her features veiled, at times dis- 
play’d 
As we see hanging o’er a marble tomb 
The cypress with its shade. 


One arm was drooping from the funeral couch, 
The other, gently folded on her breast, 
Seemed still to clasp with fond and lingering 
touch 
The Savior’s image blest. 


Her lips once more to press the Form had 
sought, 
But in that holy kiss her spirit passed, 
As a light perfume that the flame has caught 
Ere wafted by the blast. 


Then silence reigned upon her features pale, 
The breath in her cold bosom stirred no more, 
And o’er her eyes their curtain’s snowy veil 
A dreamy stillness wore. 


And I, while nameless terrors hushed my breath, 
Dared not approach the soul’s forsaken shrine. 
As if the speechless dignity of death 
Had rendered it divine. 


The Priest read well that agonizing look — 
** Hope and remembrance yet with thee may 
dwell,’’ 
He said, as from her hand the cross he took, 
** My son, preserve them well! ”’ 


Yes, mournful heritage, thou shalt remain — 

Seven times the tree that on her tomb I set 
Has lost its foliage, and has bloomed again, 
But thou art with me yet. 


. 


*In the accoynt of the death of this Poet an in- 
teresting mention is made of the cross which he 









CRUCIFIX. 


Placed on this heart, where all but woe is dead, 
Thou hast defended it from many a storm, 
And drop by drop my eyes their grief have shed 
Upon the Holy Form. 


Last confidant of spirits heavenward bound, 
Come rest upon my heart and breathe to me, 
The words she uttered when their feeble sound 
Was only heard by thee. 


In that dim hour, when the departing soul 
Hid by the veil that thickens o’er her view, 
Retiring ’mid the shades that deeper roll, 
Scarce hears the last adieu! 


When floating vaguefy betwixt life and death, 
Like the ripe fruit suspended from the tree, 
The spirit hovers, trembling at each breath 
Over eternity. 

When the sad harmonies of tears and prayer 
No longer on the clouded mind descend, 
Press’d to the dying lips Thou still art there, 
Thou true and faithful Friend! 


To raise those faltering thoughts from earth to 
Heaven, 

To clear the terrors of the thorny way, 

Divine Consoler, for our comfort given 

Reveal, what dost thou say? 


Thou knowest Death, tears from Thy sacred Eye, 

On those dark nights when thou didst pray 
in pain, 

Have bathed the olives of Gethsemani 

From eve to morn again. 


And when Thy life-drops on the Cross did flow, 
Earth mourned, Thy Mother wept, but could 
not save 
Like us, Thou left’st Thy Heart’s best friends 
below, 
Thy Body to the grave. 


Oh, may my weakness by that Death divine 
Yield on Thy Breast the agonizing sigh, 
When comes my hour, oh, then remember 
Thine, 
Thou, Who didst deign to die! 


And I will seek the spot where she I love 
Breath’d out her last adieu upon Thy feet : 
Her soul shall guile my soul to realms above, 
By the same God to meet. 


Oh! then when stretched upon my dying bed, 
Serene, though mournful, calmly standing by, 
May some lov’d one receive, when I am fled, 
The sacred legacy. 


Her sorrows soothe, her wavering faith sustain, 

And hallowed by the spell of memories flown 

From those that part to those that here remain, 
Oh! may’st thou still pass on — 


Till the Last Trumpet to destruction deep 
Shall doom the quaking Earth, the roaring 
Flood, 
And wake the blest, who in the shadow sleep 
Of the Eternal Rood! 





continually wore, and which inspired the poem. 









THE EMPEROR’S HESITATION. 


From The Saturday Review. 
THE EMPEROR’S HESITATION. 


In the natural course of events, day 
ought now to succeed day in France with- 
out giving occasion for any uncertainty as 
to the immediate policy of the Government. 
When the Emperor took the momentous 
step of anticipating by an autocratic revolu- 
tion the anticipated action of the Corps 
Législatif, he entered seemingly upon a line 
of conduct which admitted neither of halting 
nor retreat. Whether he ought to bave 
abandoned his prerogatives sooner, or re- 
tained them longer, or never abandoned 
them at all, were points on which great dif- 
ference of opinion might fairly exist. In 
fact the situation was one of such supreme 
difficulty that, whatever had been his choice, 
it would have been open to unfavourable 
criticism. But there was one thing which 
seemed wholly beyond question. There 
should have been no unnecessary delay in 
putting the new Constitution into working 
order. Every day that it was left out of 
gear would bring danger nearer to France. 
The Empire was in the position of a steam- 


ship in which the engines have suddenly 
stopped working, and the only chance of 
making her answer to the helm is to get the 
sails spread as soon as possible. The vic- 
tory at the elections was really won by the 


Republican party. Partly by their own 
organizations, and partly by the fears of 
the moderate Opposition, they had assumed 
a position in the country far beyond that to 
which their known numbers appeared to 
entitle them. The change in the Constitu- 
tion was indirectly their work, for the Em- 
peror’s Message was nothing less than an 
acknowledgment that he could no longer 
fight them with the old weapons, and was 
about, as a last expedient, to make trial of 
Parliamentary government. It is only 
natural that the hopes of the party should 
have been greatly raised by such a contes- 
sion. It gave them a sort of claim upon 
those floating elements of support which 
always like to be found on the winning side. 
Enthusiastic adherents the Republican party 
had had all along, but now for the first time 
since 1851 there was a chance of its gaining 
calculating adherents. One result of this 
change has been seen already. The organs 
of the party have assumed a tone which 
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only belongs to men who are already caleu- 
lating upon a victory. Of hatred to the 
Emperor there has always been as much in 
their columns as could contrive to escape 
the Correctional Police Court; but of: late 
contempt has become even more conspicu- 
ous than hatred. The Imperial family is 
made the subject of every variety of ridi- 
cule, decent and indecent. 
taken for granted by these journalists that 
they can lampoon the Sovereign with en- 
tire impunity; and lampoon him in the 
| avowed conviction that he has no longer 
|the power to silence them. The device 
which M. Henri Rochefort has made noto- 
rious appears day after day on the front 
| page of the Rappel without the authorities 
|taking the least notice. A few months 
back the Lanterne was proscribed throngh- 
'out France; now its scurrilous attacks are 
| studied and enjoyed by every workman who 
| does not prefer the yet stronger meat pro- 
vided for him in the Réviel. Against the 
undoubted dangers of this state of things 
might have been set the profound alarm 
which this sudden revival of Republican 
ardour must awake in the minds of the 
propertied classes. The Emperor has vir- 
tually told them that personal government 
is not the bulwark against revolution which 
he and they have thought it, By choosing 
| the moment when Socialism had again lifted 
\its head for introducing Parliamentary in- 
stitutions, he had virtually told them that 
here, if anywhere, is to be found the pro- 
| tection they desire. The very activity of 
‘the common enemy might be expected to 
ensure the hearty co-operation of the 
French Conservatives in the Imperial ex- 
' periment. Liberty might, in their minds, 
be a poor plank to trust to in revolutionary 
,seas, but when the Saviour of Society has 
‘himself proclaimed that there is no better, 
|they would be sure to cling to it at any 
| cost. 

| It is an inexplicable feature in the Empe- 
/Tror’s conduct that he seems to be wantonly 
throwing away the advantages thus placed 
Each additional week of 


It seems to be 








at his command. 
delay, if not of hesitation, in setting the 
new Constitution to work, tends to bring 
it into undeserved discredit. We have 
never made light of the difficulties which lie 
thick in the Emperor's road, but the longer 
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he avoids encountering 
he loses of the impetus which alone can 
carry him over them. If the Senatus Con- 
sultum had been hurried through the Sen- 
ate, if the Emperor had got together as 
good a Ministry as the Third Party could 
provide him with, if the Corps Législatif 
had been convoked for the earliest possible 
day, the Government might have hoped to 
gather strength from the very extravagance 
of the attacks to which it is subjected. It 
might have set up the standard of orderly 
freedom, and presented itself to the French 
nation in the valuable, if not exalted, char- 
acter of defender of all who have anything 
to lose. No doubt it would have had to 
struggle against just suspicion and inevit- 
able hostility. A liberal Empire has so 
long been regarded as an impossible freak 
of nature, that its natural supporters may 
be excused if at first they distrust their own 
eyes. Still, a steady persistence in the 
newly adopted path must in the long run 
overcome the most inveterate unbelievers, 
and, to do the moderate Liberals of France 
justice, they have shown no disposition to 
push their scepticism to the point of exag- 
geration. If they have held back from giv- 
ing the Liberal Empire a frank recognition, 
it may fairly be attributed to the apparently 
unconquerable shyness which hinders | it 
from challenging their homage. What- 
ever doubts may exist as to the extent or 
the support which the new Government 





them, the more 


may hope to secure, the chance of their ve- 
ceiving a favourable solution grows less 
every day. Those who were prepared to 
be enthusiastic see their expectations dashed 
with uncertainty ; those who only half be- 
lieved are losing even the languid faith 
which they once who 
never gave the Emperor credit for being in 
earnest are boasting of the accuracy of 
their predictions, In this way the support 
which a constitutional government might 
have secured is more and more frittered 
away. Afterall the contumely which Napo- 
leon IIT. has thrown upon the Parliamentary 
system, the one means open to him of 
recommending it to his subjects was to sim- 
ulate that hearty acceptance of it which 
might be supposed to proceed from real, 
though late, conversion. The middle class 
is not likely to stand by a deliverer, who 


possessed; those 


THE EMPEROR’S HESITATION. 












after pinning his faith to a system which has 
turned out worthless, now reccommends a 
system in which he does not himself be- 
lieve. 

It is not surprising, under such circum- 
stances as these, that even in this dead 
time of the year Paris should be the home 
of all manner of rumours. The Emperor’s 
conduct is so inconsistent with his apparent 
interests, that the world can scarcely be ex- 
pected to accept it as a matter of course. 
During the last few days a coup d'état and a 
war with Prussia have been alternately the 
talk of Paris. Both seem to be highly im- 
probable. As to a coup d'état, the situa- 
tion can hardly be considered as ripe for so 
stringent a method of treatment. That 
something of the sort may from time to 
time have crossed the Emperor's mind is 
possible enough, but it is an experiment 
which pre-eminently adapts itself to a more 
advanced stage of the transformation. We 
can imagine that if the Corps Législatif had 
become a scene of strife and confusion, if 
the violence of the Republican party had 
gone on increasing, if the Government 
were constantly receiving promises of sup- 
port from the possessors of property 
throughout France —if in short, the Par- 
liamentary experiment had failed without 
any obvious fault on the part of Napoleon 
III. —the temptation to repeat the stroke 
of December 1851 might become very great 
indeed. At present, the attempt, if made 
at all, would be made in the absence of all 
the conditions which could give it the best 
promise of success. As to a war with 
Prussia, the suggestion supplies no key to 
the motive of the Emperor's present con- 
duct. A foreign war might have averted 
the need of modifying the Constitution if it 
had been resorted to a few months earlier, 
and it might serve to rally Frenchmen 
round the new system if it were resorted to 
afew months later. But to make the ex- 
periment now would satisfy no one. The 
Imperialists would feel aggrieved that the 
declaration of war had not preceded, in- 
stead of following, the publication of the 
imperor’s Message, which might then have 
turned out superfluous; the Liberals would 
look with a coldness, which otherwise they 
would have no reason for feeling, on a con- 
test which had come in the very nick of 








THE SITUATION IN FRANCE. 


time to give personal government a fresh 
lease of life. On the whole, therefore, the 
attitude of the Emperor’s mind must be 
attributed to the habitual irresolution which 
seems becoming his most characteristic 
quality, intensified, as it may well be, by 
an invalid’s reluctance to any corsiderable 
mental exertion. The decision to sur- 
render his peculiar prerogative was forced 
upon him by circumstances; but that soli- 
tary effort seems to have exhausted, at all 
events for a time, whatever energy is yet 
left to Napoleon III. For the measures 
necessary to carry out that surrender — 
measures which, in the present instance, 
are more important than the original deter- 
mination itself— France must be content to 
wait. Unfortunately, France has not 
always been distinguished by the patience 
which she is now expected to display. 


From The Pall Mall Gazette, Sept. 2d. 
THE SITUATION IN FRANCE, 


TuaT the convocation of the Corps Lé- 


gislatif should be so long delayed begins to 


arouse some interest in France. It might 
have been expected that the delay would 
occasion more eager surprise and specula- 
tion of a more angry character; hut it does 
not, and that of itself is a significant cir- 
cumstance. Among other symptoms of 
popular feeling, not easily catalogued though 
plainly to be felt, it seems to indicate that 
affairs have drifted quite past the Emperor, 
aven where he stands upon the advanced 
point of the famous Senatus-Consultum. 
Liberalism, Radicalism, feeling themselves 
the stronger, are in no trepidation as to 
what the new Ministry will be, or announce, 
or attempt; and having no apprehension 
they have no impatience. But of course 
the delay gives rise to much curiosity and 
much debate. From what we have seen of 
the speculations so excited it seems to be a 
pretty general opinion in Franeg (and we 
entirely concur in it) that Napoleon’s re- 
sources are few and his expedients desper- 
ate. The expedient of a war, grossly im- 
moral and hazardous as it is, is even whis- 
pered again; and there are people who 
think that the Emperor, trembling at the 
too swift declivity which his proposed 
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reforms have revealed at his feet, meditates 
upon a way of falling back with them, and 
striking once more a coup d'état for abso- 
lute power. That he really admits such 
expedients to his brooding mind we can 
hardly believe. The second of them, which 
is most talked of, does indeed seem to us 
almost impossible, hazardous as it is to at- 
tempt the separation of possibilities from 
probabilities in such a case. If it be true, 
as newspaper reports suggest, that the 
Emperor has been of late in close communi- 
cation with the Minister of Police, that 
proscription lists have been actually drawn 
up, and that changes are to be made in the 
command of the army in Paris, we should 
hesitate to believe that these steps have 
been taken with any such design as a revo- 
cation of the promised reforms and a coup 
@état. Such measures might not be un- 
wise though the Emperor had determined 
loyally to carry out his scheme of constitu- 
tionalism; or they might be necessary to 
that other expedient of which we hear from 
time to time —abdication in favour of his 
son. And for our own part, we should not 
be surprised to learn that that move is more 
frequent in Napoleon’s present meditations 
than any other. No doubt it seems to be a 
desperate one, but for Napoleon the whole 
situation is desperate; and if we had his 
knowledge of himself and of the actual con- 
dition and progress of affairs in France, 
abdication might appear to us also a matter 
worth pondering. Rather less than two 
years ago it was said by a man competent 
to judge of the Emperor’s malady that he 
could not hope for much more than two 
years of life under the most favourable con- 
ditions. Suppose that to be the fact (it is 
so widely talked of that we need have no 
hesitation in alluding to it here), and sup- 
pose the Emperor knows it, and suppose, 
also, that his conferences with M. Pietri and 
his own information assure him of what we 
all suspect, that revolutionary principles 
and determinations are gathering strength 
with great rapidity and are already very 
strong: these two facts together, well as- 
certained, might reasonably turn Napoleon's 
thoughts to abdication. If he had good 
hope of perfect recovery and five or seven 
years’ lease of life, a better course obviously 
would be, himself to encounter the rising 
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wave of republicanism, to calm it, to con- 
trol it, to shape his course by it; his son 
meanwhile growing into manhood under 
the new institutions, and helping to set 
them up with more or less of judicious 
ostentation. If, on the other hand, Napo- 
leon, with little hope of keeping his place 
in the world many months longer, is sure 
that the revolution is yet infantile and of 
slow growth, he might count upon a period 
of political irresolution and counteraction 
for the establishment of a Regency under 
due constitutional forms of government. 
In either of these cases the Emperor would 
find no good promise in abdication. But 
if both facts exist together, then the con- 
clusion they directly point to is subversion 
of the whole order of things, the deluge, in 
so many months; with no hope of an estab- 
lished Regency — with no better hope than 
the revolution with Prince Napoleon to 
adorn and profit by it for the family’s sake. 
In presence of such a probability (certainty 
it might be called) the expedient of abdica- 
tion begins to look more fascinating. Not 
that we would have it believed we think it 
would answer expectation long; we simply 
present it as we imagine it may appear to 
the Emperor’s mind, in such desperate cir- 
cumstances for Cesarism as may exist, and 
as we fancy do exist. What renders such a 
course hopeless in the end, if not futile 
altogether, is the boyhood of the Prince 
Imperial, and the fact, that to set him for- 
ward as Sovereign at an age when toys 
ought still to please him would be a pre- 
tence at Divine Right not at all to French 
taste or according to the principles of the 
Revolution even as professed by Bonaparte. 
But these conditions would remain suppos- 
ing that, instead of abdicating, the Emperor 
ceased from existence, and the Regency 
were attempted according to the scheme at 
present established. In the contingency 
we are considering, a boy of fourteen or so 
would be proclaimed sovereign of France, 
his guide and representative in the State 
being a woman instead of a man — a woman 
esteemed feeble, and perhaps a little foolish 
— instead of a man who must still exercise 
strong claims upon the imagination of the 
army and of citizens who love order what- 
ever it may cost. Now, if we compare the 
prospect for the dynasty in the one case 
and in the other, we shall come to the con- 
clusion that there is little to choose between 
them; but whereas one promises speedy 
ruin, and confusion thereafter of a perfectly 
hopeless kind, the other has a fairer aspect. 
Supposing the circumstances of the moment 
to be as we have supposed them, and as 
they not improbably are — namely, that the 
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Emperor is doubtful of his life, and is as- 
sured that the revolution is making head 
rapidly — we are not sure but that abdica- 
tion is the best and most promising expedi- 
ent for the Bonapartes left to them. _ It is 
desperate, but what are they todo? There 
is the coup d'état, which is at least as des- 
perate, and supposing the Emperor’s health 
to be critical (an essential consideration in 
all we are now saying) would be mere mad- 
ness; war is too clumsy —and too late; 
and finally there is the condition of sus- 
pended animation which at present exists, 
to end some fine morning in utter confusion 
and collapse. In such a state of affairs we 
can quite understand that the Emperor may 
be at this moment meditating the plausibili- 
ty of a proclamation in which he should say 
in effect — For twenty years France has 
been governed under Imperial rule. By 
that rule she was saved from anarchy, has 
been preserved from anarchy, has been re- 
deemed from degradation, has grown pros- 
perous, and has lived feared, honoured, and 
contented. It is time —I know it as well 
as any of my teachers — that this rule came 
toan end. The régime for which France 
has been prepared during these twenty 
years must now commence. I agree with 
you in the establishment of a constitutional 
government. With a new form of govern- 
ment I give you a new Sovereign, who — 
his destiny foreseen — has been nurtured 
from his cradle as the liberal head of a con- 
stitutional kingdom. Permit me to be one 
of its ministers ; and fear not that my son — 
&e. &. &e. Of course we know how this 
would all end; we do not need to hear that 
there are a hundred objections to it; but 
we really doubt whether, under given 
probable circumstances, anything better 
can be done by and for the Bonapartes. 


From The Pall Mall Gazette. 
ESSAYS ON WOMEN.* 

**WouLp you,” says De Quincey, ‘* de- 
sire at this day to read our noble language 
in its native beauty, picturesque from its 
idiomatic propriety, racy in its phraseology, 
delicate yet sinewy in its composition? 
Steal the mail bags and break open letters 
in female handwriting.” The class of wo- 
men thus alluded to as the true and best 
depositaries of the old mother idiom are 
those who, having leisure, have also intel- 
ligence, cultivation, and thoughtfulness. 


Essays on Women.” By Eliza L. 
1869.) 


* « Ourselves, 
Linton. (London: Routledge and Sons, 
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To express oneself clearly it is necessary to;live in a circle of their own, and, while 
think clearly, and these felt strongly ‘and | | seeing a good deal of the world, are in 
thought cleariy, and in a direct line, what- | no degree accountable to it for their con- 
ever ‘might be the value or importance of | duct. 


subject “matter. But when a woman of 


great capacity avowedly betakes herself to) 


literary composition, she is often required 
to study things new to her, to handle them 
differently, to reason, and to treat less of 
the personal and more of the abstract, and, 


| vulgarized, 


The essay on Fine Ladies is exceeding 
well written, but hardly well named, for it 
relates to women of a nature thoroughly 
sordid, and commonplace, and 


i has no reference to a lady in the real sense 


until she has got the mastery of this, and | 


during her efforts to attain it, 

presses herself ill or affectedly. 
ently her old force returns to ‘her with cul- 
ture and skill added. She knows, and is, 


indeed, able to state the strong and weak | 


points of half a dozen different positions, 
but commonly retains certain views or prej- 
udices impressed on her by nature or edu- 
eation which she will be found to favour, 
barring accidents, unswervingiy and forever. 

The writer of these essays has probably 
arrived at this period of development, and 
we pay her no indifferent compliment when 
we say that if she had elected to vindicate 
instead of castigate her sex she would have 
done it equ: ally well, and that when she 
chooses to take a brief on the other side, 
and to arraign man in his incomings, and 
outgoings with the same care and minute- 


ness of observation, we shall do wisely to 


retain able counsel for the defence. Treat- 
ing the question ina very opposite way to 
that adopted by Mr. Mill, this book might 
very well have been entitled ** The Subjec- 
tion of Women, and the Reasons why they 

deserve no better.” The cynical observa- 
tion that women are the root of all disaster 
is met by the just retort that they are in re- 
ality only the secondary cause, mere passion 
for and about women being the primary 
cause. When the writer deplores the rigid 
tyranny which wives who are deficient in 
tact, tenderness, and wisdom often attempt 
to exercise over their husbands or male re- 
lations in respect of tobacco, newspapers, 

or general untidiness, and comments on the 
small tortures inflicted by a believing wife 
on an unbelieving husband, we entirely 
agree with her; but we are bound to state 
that we have seen a strictly pious father put 
his whole family in the religious stocks as it 
were, and keep them there until the sons at 
least were driven to open revolt. ‘* The 
only set of educated women who live with 
their men as good comrades, tolerating what 
they do not share, and neither excluding 
nor imitating, are artists’ wives and daugh- 
ters.” We should be sorry to think this 
true, but if it is so in any degree, it is not 
because association with artists makes them 
what they are, but because so situated they 


she often ex- | 
But pres- | 





of the word, and still less to the grande 
dame of good French society. ‘Touching 
on Emancipated Women the writer is, we 
think, disposed to draw lines too sharp and 
clear to be generally true. For instance, 
** men are the active energies of human so- 
ciety, women the passive; men originate, 
women perfect.” ‘* Men must work and 
strive; women, because of their weakness, 
must be worked for and protected.”* These 
rigid dogmatic distinctions commonly break 
down when tested by experience. We 
know, indeed, that, though some women are 
stronger than some men, men as a rule are 
stronger than women, but whether the ener- 
gies of women are always to be passive we 
much doubt ; and whether the educated in- 
teliect of women can actively originate or 
not we do not know, simply “because they 
have never, with very few exceptions, re- 
ceived any scientific education or any intel- 
lectual training at all. Of those who have 
within the last three years had the advan- 
tage of regular study we know little more 
than that they have made rapid progress, 
have displayed great powers of concentrat- 
ing their attention, and that as yet none of 
them have gone mad either over the prep- 
aration or during the examinations. 

Again, with respect to the profession of 
medicine for women, Mrs. Linton observes 
that if they embrace it ‘* they must be con- 
tent to confine themselves to the care of 
women and children only — lady doctors for 
men being needless and unseemly.” If this 
were acknowledged, would inevitably 
come to be considered that men doctors for 
women would be even more unseemly. We 
should greatly object to any new social 
tyranny “being invented in this direction. 
It is no doubt true that there are strong 
men who would march up to a_cannon’s 
mouth without fear, and many others who 
would do it and be horribly afraid all the 
time; but there is stre noth and strength, 
and we cannot forget that in the bloody « en- 
counters, the broke n heads, and other more 
serious disasters of our boyhood, we were 
wont to seek aid, not from the prophet, 
priest, and king of the household, who, in- 
deed, had a constitutional horror of the 
sight of blood, but from a ce®aim old nurse 
reticent and iron-nerved, who bathed our 
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wounds, plaistered our head, and kept our 
secrets. 

One of the small sins of women Mrs. 
Linton affirms to be stinginess, and we are 
not going to deny this to be the case. Al- 
most all women are stingy in a bargain and 
in paying for work, and so are all middle- 
men in general, and women act mostly in 
that capacity. They have not often any 
money of their own, nor very much at their 
disposal ; they are expected to make it go 
a long way and to account for the expendi- 
ture to another person who would probably 
shrink with a manly fear from being slanged 
by a disappointed cabman or an exasperated 
fishwife, but does not see why his wife 
should object to it. We believe this recog- 
nized stinginess arises from these causes, 
and is not by any means the natural dispo- 
sition of woman. If any one wishes to see 
a place where the servants eat what they 
like, are liberally paid, and cosseted and 
eared for in health and in sickness, where 
the very horses and dogs are fat and under- 
worked, where the repairs to the house and 
to the tenants’ houses are substantially made, 
he must look for it where two or three mai- 
den ladies live together on a fixed and com- 
fortable income, which they spend in their 
own fashion, being accountable to no man 
for what they do. We have seen many no- 
table instances of this kind, though we are 
concerned to admit that the servants were 
all required to be of one way of thinking as 
to Church and State, and the tenants to poll 
on the right side at election times, other- 
wise for the one and the other there would 
be a very mauvais quart dheure indeed, 
followed up, in case of further resistance, 
by a notice to quit. 

“Concerning the follies of fashion, what is 
urged is just and pertinent, and we cordial- 
ly agree with every word of it, having, 
nevertheless, at heart a melancholy but set- 
tled conviction as to the entire uselessness 
of saying anything which will do any good 
or in the smallest degree affeet the tyranny 
of custom in dress and the fashion of dress. 

The essay on feminine extremes is in our 
opinion liable to the charge of onesidedness 
and exaggeration. ‘* Men,” it is stated, 
‘‘can set limits to themselves and keep 
to them when set; they can say so far and 
no farther to their excesses ; they can break 
off bad habits even after they have been 
fully formed and cherished; and all but 
poor, weak, washy fellows, in their nature 
feminine and exaggerative, can pull up when 
they think they have gone farenough. . . 
But with women, no after restraint is possi- 
ble when the curb is once slackened. So 
that unless they are held in subjection by 
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the fear of God, the world, or the devil, 
they go headlong to destruction, and neither 
reason nor philosophy touches them.” 
Now the fear of God, the world, and the 
devil, perhaps also of the policeman, affects 
men as well as women; and to aflirm that 
the thousands of ruined gamesters, betting- 
men, speculators, contractors, broken-dowe 


-politicians and enthusiasts, and notorious 


sinners, must have been either ‘* poor, weak, 
washy fellows of a feminine nature,” or all 
along unable to see that they have gone far 
enough, would be utterly untrue, and quite 
leaves out of consideration the elements of 
reckiessness and wickedness which exist in 
many characters. If the argument is that a 
woman is sooner able to perceive that she 
has gone too far, but has not the power to 
recover herself, the uncomplimentary infer- 
ence is that her judgment and perception 
of right and wrong are superior to those of 
men, which we entirely deny. 

_ Again, with regard to their sense of jus- 
tice, it is quite probable that, with women 
on the bench, handsome men would be ac- 
quitted and their own sex often come to 
grief, but the history of Phryne and her 
judges point an old moral, and Mr. Payne 
and the ballet girl afforded a modern illus- 
tration from the same text. We all know 
what juries will do in a breach of promise 
case where the plaintiff is very good-look- 
ing; and it is precisely because we befriend 
women, and dislike the prospect of ad- 
ditional anomalies in the administration of 
justice, that we desire no change in the 
present state of things, which may not be 
perfect, but would certainly not be improved 
by making female judges. Undisciplined 
capacity in men produces the same bad, 
careless work as in woman, and Mr. Henry 
Kingsley’s characters are as wildly improb- 
able as those sketched by ‘* Ouida.” If 
women inflict small tortures and ignoble 
punishments on each other, they may point 
to the history of Father Ignatius and the 
Norwich monastery to prove that weakness 
and intolerance are the same the world all 
over. 

The paper on womanly dependence, 
which deals with the subject of the wiie's 
entire dependence and actual slavery in pe- 
cuniary matters to her husband’s will and 
humour, is written seriously and even sadly. 
Our peculiar position in this respect Is the 
result of the conservative tendency of the 
English law, which on principle nerges the 
rights, and even the individuality, of the 
wife in the husband. The worst conse- 
quences of this system we have been in the 
habit of counteracting by the invention of 
marriage settlements, and in cases where 
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. these have not been made the injustice of 
the common law is supposed to be redressed 
by recourse to equity. However, it is cer- 
tain that a change will be effected before 
very long, and we only trust that the other 
extreme may be avoided in carrying out the 
proposed reform. 

Our conclusion is that much of what Mrs. 
Linton says about women and girls is just 
and true, but that very little of what she 
says about men is correct. Even if we 
could believe that we are ‘‘ a godlike thing,” 
or, at any rate, that women consider us as 
such, we should get just a little bit tired of 
being told it so often in printed books by 
woman authors, and our male writers very 
often view themselves differently. It may 
Le, indeed, in a spirit of profound irony 
that the author has so openly flattered us, and 
written with such exasperating and osten- 
tatious humility of hersex. But if no other 
reviewer suspects the writer of enjoying a 
little secret revenge in beholding the com- 
placency with which men will accept her 
compliments, we trust it will be remem- 
bered that we have stated our own suspi- 
cion on this head. For the rest, we recom- 


mend the book thoroughly to the attentive 
perusal of those whom it most concerns as 
affording in a concise form the result of 


keen observation and much thought ex- 
pressed in the best possible manner. If 
the flavour is somewhat bitter, it is at least 
tonic, and wholesome in its properties. 


From The Pall Mall Gazette. 
ALPINE ACCIDENTS. 

WE have had to record one more fatal 
accident in the Alps within the last week, 
and have so. far supplied one more argu- 
ment to those who consider mountaineering 
to be an inexcusably dangerous amusement. 
We should be very sorry to proscribe an 
exercise which has so many merits, which 
not only affords a great deal of pure enjoy- 
ment, but to many hardworked and fog- 
choked Londoners gives an invaluable op- 
portunity of breathing pure air and taking 


perfect relaxation and healthy exercise. | 
of danger in careless Jiands. 


Moreover, it is Not really a question of pro- 
scription, Everybody will admit that Al- 
pine climbing is a good thing in moderation, 
and the difliculty is where to draw the line. 
Many lives have been lost on Snowdon ; and 
only the other day a guide perished on Con- 
iston Old Man. Yet no one would think 
that Snowdon or Coniston Old Man were 
places into which the most cautious father 
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of a family might not wisely venture. Every- 
body, again, who has climbed the higher 
peaks of the Alps will admit that under fa- 
vourable circumstances and with experi- 
enced guides Mont Blane or the Monte 
Rosa need present no more dangers than 
Snowdon. The only objection to climbing 
them, in such a case, is that other people 
may be thereby encouraged to climb them 
when they are really in a dangerous condi- 
tion. And this, though it is not yet sufli- 
ciently understood; is the real difficulty of 
the problem. Any mountain may be dan- 
gerous at times; there are special states of 
snow and weather in which it would be fool- 
hardy in the extreme to climb the Faulhorn 
or the Rigi, and there are others in which 
no appreciable danger is incurred for really 
good climbers on the cliffs of the Matter- 
horn. A party of first-rate Swiss guides, 
for example, might make the ascent in fine 
weather without the slightest appreciable 
risk. The real lesson to be impressed, 
therefore, is not total abstinence (which we 
may be tolerably sure will not easily be en- 
forced on healthy young Englishmen), but 
the necessity of observing certain precau- 
tions. It is, of course, much easier to say, 
Do not climb at all, than to say, Climb 
carefully and sensibly ; but_as the complete 
prohibition will hardly be respected, even 
if abstractedly desirable, we must try to im- 
press the other maxim upon young moun- 
taineers. 

The first principle in mountaineering is 
the necessity of observing certain fixed rules, 
such, for example, as the constant use of 
the rope. There is a natural desire when- 
ever an accident occurs to prove that it was 
not the tault of the sufferer; and for this 
amiable reason a good deal has been said at 
different times against this and other pre- 
cautions. In the late accident on the Sehreck- 
horn, it was suggested in several letters that 
a skilled mountaineer was justified in dis- 
pensing with the rope, and that if it had 
been used it would only have caused the 
death of the whole party. Of course, this 
is true in a certain sense. If three men are 
tied together in a dangerous place and one 
of them falls, he will certainly bring the 
others down — if they are not taking proper 
care. The precaution, that is, is a source 
This only 
proves that the rope is not by itself’ a suffi- 
cient safeguard, and the truth is one of 
great importance to all climbers. But it is 
equally true that on rocks such as those of 
the Schreckhorn it may easily be made a 
sufficient safeguard. If the party moves so 
that one ortwo of them have always a se- 
cure hold, which is perfectly easy in such a 
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place, the rope would have put any accident 
out of the question. The real fact is that 
on stiff rocks the rope is apt to be rather 
an annoyance. It catches round jutting 
points of rock and makes the ascent slower. 
For this reason good climbers are often 
tempted to neglect it. But it is no less de- 
sirable that the use of it should be made 
imperativ e in all cases, because with proper 

care it would make the Schreckhorn as safe 
as any lofty mountain in the Alps. 

The fact that no rules can be given the 
observance of which will of itself obvi iate all 
danger is, indeed, a very important one. 
The difficulties which may occur are so va- 
rious that it is impossible to provide against 
them ail by any fixed code. The last ae- 
cident, for ex: unple, seems to have happened 
from taking a dog on a difficult expedition. 
Tt would never have entered into any one’s 
head to provide that dogs should not be 
taken up high snow mountains, or to lay 
down regulations for taking them safely. 
The Lyskam is by no means a difficult 
mountain under ordinary circumstances, 
and merely requires the passage of a long 
ridge between two steep slopes of snow. On 
such a place there is no risk to any one free 
from giddiness; but a dog introduces an 
element of such uncertainty that all previ- 
ous calculations may be easily upset. 

Tf we look back at previous accidents we 
shall find that they have been invariably 
due to one of two causes. Sometimes an 
obvious precaution has been neglected ; the 
rope has not been used on a_ treacherous 
glacier, or risk has been deliberately in- 
curred where no skill could be of avail, by 
crossing slopes where there was a known 
danger of avalanches—this last, we be- 
lieve, being the commonest cause of misfor- 
tune. At other times, where no actual 
breach of rules has been committed, an ac- 
cident has occurred from the total want of 
experience of some member of the party. A 
man who knows nothing of snows and rocks 
may cause a catastrophe where with ordi- 
nary skill it would be impossible. And fur- 
ther, it is to be remarked that in the great 
majority of cases both conditions have com- 
bined; that is to say, the accident has hap- 
pened to a party with some inexperienced 
members when certain established rules 
were neglected, ° 

We should, therefore, anxious!y impress 
upon youthful aspirants the importance of 
two or three simple considerations. A young 





man goes to the Alps, takes a good guide, 
climbs three or four of the highest peaks, 
sees no particular danger, fancies that the 
ease with which he had climbed Mont Blane 
proves that all other mvuuntains are easy. 
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In 
the first place, he is playing a game, in 
which, so to speak, he is bound to win every 


He must remember two or three things. 


throw. Very few people can have a serious 
accident in the Alps twice. Therefore he must 
make assurance doubly sure in every case. 
In the next place, the easiest of mountains 
may at times bristle with dangers, and, 
what is worse, with dangers which are not 
conspicuous. It is quite possible that he 
may have crossed without knowing it crev- 
asses ready to swallow him up on the slight- 
est misadventure, or snow-slopes trembling 
to discharge an avalanche. As he gains a 
little experience, he will speedily appreciate 
these risks; but then it is essential that’ his 
experience should not be premature ly cut 
short. He must, therefore, begin by a 
strict observance of all establis hed rules, 
even in cases where carelessness is only too 
tempting; and he must try to gain some- 
thing of that strange instinct which comes 
by long practice to those who have passed 
their lives in mountain districts. 

The real evil at the present day is that, 
in spite of the accidents which have oc- 
curred, young travellers cannot be per- 
suaded to treat the mountains with proper 
respect. ‘They are like the raw recruits, 
who don't fear bullets because they can’t 
see them; they find that the difficulty of 
mountain ascents has been enormously ex- 
aggerated, and that any average walker can 
climb the highest peaks without any great 
display of physical energy; they hastily in- 
fer that the dangers have been exaggerated 
in the same proportion, and fshiat, ‘bee ‘ause 
some of the ridges of most terrible aspect 
are in fact easy to be crossed, a_ good 
straightforward snow-slope must be one 
secure. They will speedily find out that 
the least obvious dangers are really the 
most serious ; and that even if an avalanche 

uls rarely and a mountaineer does not often 
slip, one avalanche or one slip may be quite 
enough for practical purposes. When the 
Alps were more dreaded they were prob- 
ably less dangerous, simply because people 
took more care to qualify themselves by 
preliminary training. Many of the most 
adventurous climbers now are inferior as 
mountaineers to men who, fifteen or twenty 
years ago, had not ascended a quarter of 
the number of peaks, and looked upon the 
Monte Rosa as inaccessible. In short, we 
should earnestly impress upon the inexpe- 
rienved not only to observe most conscien- 
tiously the we ‘M-established rules of moun- 
taincering, but to go through snough train- 
ing to feel thoroughly at home in the moun- 
tains, and gain that experience without 
which no rules are good for much. 














From The Saturday Review. | 
OLD SPAIN. 


Wut we still wait and watch to see. 
how Spain will shape her destiny, and while 


we hope, or rather desire, to witness some | 


manifestation among her chiefs of capacity | 
for government, and some approach towards 
her restoration to the place which she once 
held in Europe, it may be interesting to 
recall some passages of the history of an 
age when Spain was great, and to attempt 
some momentary revival of the faded glories 
of the Spanish arms. The most splendid 
deeds of Spanish valour were performed 
in the New World. ‘The morality of the 
conquistadores of America must be judged | 
by the standard proper to their time, 
but their courage and endurance will be} 
judged by a standard which is invariable. 
The greatest among these great men, 
[fernando Cortez, the conqueror of Mexico, 
was born at Medellin, a village of Estre- 
madura. He was destined for the profes- 
sion of the law, but as his lively spirit did 
not suffer him to make much progress in | 
that tedious path, he accompanied the Gov- 
ernor Ovando, the successor of Columbus, | 
to the New World, which at that time 
afforded the most tempting prospect to) 
ambitious dispositions. He served his 
apprenticeship to Indian warfare in the) 
campaigns which ended in the conquest of | 
the great islands of Hispaniola and Cuba. | 
He was chosen by Velasquez, the conqueror 
and Governor of Cuba, to lead an expedi- 
tion against Mexico in 1519. If Velasquez 
had known how far his lieutenant’s abilities | 
surpassed his own, he would never have | 
given him the opportunity to eclipse his 
commander, as he soon did. But Cortez | 
concealed his great capacity for action | 
until the time for action came. The won- 
derful and rapid success which he attained 
was due to the combination of many quali- 
ties in his character. He was no less astute 
and artful than he was energetic and cour- 
ageous. On one point only he was unyield- 
ing, and that was in regard to his religion. 
Indeed, he sometimes surpassed in zeal, as 
far as he fell behind in discretion, the 
riests who accompanied his expeditions. | 
Tn this respect the conduct of Cortez was 
thoroughly undiplomatic. Among the forces 
by which the Spaniards overthrew the em- 
pire of the Aztecs were some of which 
diplomacy ordinarily takes no account. 
Although the soldiers with whom Cortez | 
landed in Mexico were only five hundred 
in number, they were five hundred heroes | 
inspired by the strongest of human motives | 
—lust of gain, and fiery zeal for their | 
faith. By their valour and his own policy | 
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‘eral rising of the Aztecs against the 
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Cortez soon gained a footing in the capital 
of Mexico, and it seems probable that he 
would have maintained himself without 
further fighting, but that he was assailed in 
rear by a force which Velasquez had sent 
from Cuba to displace his presumptuous 
and too successful deputy. Cortez marched 
towards the coast, leaving his lieutenant, 
Alvarado, with a garrison, in the city of 
Mexico. Cortez surprised and defeated 
Narvaez, whom Velasquez had sent to sup- 
ersede him, and he persuaded many of the 
soldiers of his rival to attach themsvives to 
his rising fortunes. It is wonderful how 
the Spaniards in America fell to fighting 
among themselves, as if they had not ene- 
mies enough among the natives. ‘The hos- 
tility of Velasquez enormously increased 





ithe difficulties of Cortez, for, during his 


forced absence from Mexico, Alvarado, by 
faithlessness and violence, provoked a gen- 
pan- 
iards, whom at first they had venerated as 





divine beings. Cortez returned to face 
the storm which he could not control. The 


Spanish garrison was driven out of Mexico, 
and compelled to retreat by night along 
the causeway which traversed the lake on 
which that city stood, and which connected 
it with the land. The bridges on this 
causeway had been broken down in the 
Spaniards’ front, and innumerable enemies 
in canoes assailed their flanks. The horrors 
of the noche triste, as it is called, would have 
deterred a less resolute commander, but 
Cortez clung steadfastly to his purpose. 
With the shattered remnants of his army he 
retreated to the friendly country of Tlascala, 
and there made deliberate preparation for 
the siege of Mexico. He built ships, 
and launched them upon the lake; and, 
having formed a fresh army of Spaniards 
and auxiliary Indians, and re-established by 


| successful expeditions his reputation which 


had suffered by his retreat, he invested 
Mexico by water and land, and, after three 
months of obstinate and bloody conflict, he 
compelled what remained undestroyed of 
that city to surrender. ‘The Aztecs were 
the most formidable native enemies that the 
Spaniards encountered in America. They 
had large numbers, fierce courage, and a 
system of government which enabled their 
Emperor to combine and direct their ener- 
gies for the expulsion of the Spaniards. 
But the hold of Cortez upon Mexico was 
not to be shaken off. Having conquered 
the city, he speedily became master of all 
the country between the Atlantic and the 
Pacific. 

The Isthmus of Darien was first crossed 
by Vasco Nufiez de Balboa in 1513. A 
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few years afterwards the Spaniards founded 
a settlement at Panama, and thus acquired 
a basis of operation against Peru. The | 
triumvirate, as it has been called, of | 
Pizarro, Almagro, and Luque, was formed | 
at Panama in 1524. It took them longer, | 


} 
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of Mexico disappointed the soldiers of 
Cortez, but the most greedy followers of 
Pizarro must have been satisfied with the 
plunder of Peru. A high degree of civili- 
zation had existed in that country for some 
centuries. The precious metals had been 


and proved more difficult, to reach Peru} copiously used in the decoration of innu- 
than to conquer it. An arduous voyage merable temples, and the Spaniards, when 
through ten degrees of latitude separated | they had defeated and taken prisoner the 
the Bay of Panama from the Bay of Guaya- Inca, had nothing to do but to strip the 
quil, where Pizarro landed and found that! temples of their treasure and send it home. 

he had reached the gate of the rich empire | Pizarro defeated not only the Inca, but his 
of Peru. But he could not hope to con- | own former associate, Almagro, with whom 
quer that empire with a few sailors only; he quarrelled over the division of the im- 
so he returned to Panama, and thence fo mense territory and treasure which they 

Spain, to report that he had discovered a had conquered. Almagro was taken pris- 
country where the people drew water with | oner and put to death, and thus Francisco 
golden buckets. He visited his native | Pizarro— who could neither read nor write, 
place, Truxillo, in Estremadura, where his! and who had been in his early years a 
brothers and the friends of his youth en- | ‘herdsman at Truxillo—became ruler, in 
listed under his banner, and returned with ‘the name of the King of Spain, of all the 
him to Panama. Thus Pizarro got together vast and rich country of Peru. This con- 
a fleet of three ships provided with some | quest followed upon that of Mexico within 
small cannon, twenty-five horses, and one | | twelve years, and both were effected in the 
hundred and eighty foot-soldiers, only a | service of the Emperor Charles V. As 
few of whom were armed with firelocks.| soon as Pizarro had made himself master 
We can never read the accounts of any of | of Peru, he sent his captain, Pedro de 
these expeditions of discovery and conquest | Valdivia, southward into Chili, which he 


without being struck with admiration at the | | subdued and colonized as far as the borders 
greatness of the results which were pro-| of Patagonia. 


The natives of this coun- 
duced with slender means. Horses were / try, although not so big as had been repre- 
perhaps more terrible to the Indians in war | sented, were found by the Spaniards to 
than even firearms, and therefore Pizarro, | be very like the famous Scotchman with 
like Cortez and all the other conquerors, | his sixpence. It was very difficult to rob 
was determined, at any cost to take with, them, and they had nothing of which they 
him a small force of cavalry. We may con- could be robbed. But from Peru the 
ceive what the cost and risk must have been | Spaniards turned their faces eastwards, 
of transporting horses, first by sea from | and imagined that in the immense extent of 


Spain to the coast of the Jaribbean Sea, 
then across the mountains to Panama, and | 
thence by sea to the Bay of Guayaquil. | 
It almost seems that the horses as well as, 
the men of those times could bear knocking | 
about better than their descendants in our | 
own day. The Spanish conquerors of | 

America certainly deserved the praise | 
which is given to them by one of their own | 
historians, that no soldiers in the world | 
ever surpassed them in their capacity for | 
enduring hardships and privations, And the | 
horses were worthy of the riders, for many | 
of them served through campaigns of ex-| 
traordinary difficulty; and, in fact, they 
contributed so largely to the success of | 

these campaigns, that their posterity, if | 
they had any, ought to have been ennobled 
by the King or Spain. It happened not 
seldom that these famous chargers were 
shod with silver, and wore golden bridles; 
but that was because those metals were 
sometimes much more plentiful in the Span- 
ish camps than iron. The immediate spoil | 


country “which lay between them and the 
Atlantic they would find nations even richer 
than the Peruvians whom they had de- 
spoiled. 

The real El Dorado, where gold and sil- 
ver were as plentiful as stones “and pebbles 
in Old Spain, was never actually discovered. 
Peru, in the early days of the conquest, 
| afforded a tole rably close imitation of it ; 
but as fresh adventurers arriv ed continually 
from Europe, it was impossible to find 
ready-made fortunes for them all. ‘hey 
scorned the humble and useful work of col- 
onization which is the basis of permanent 
/prosperity. They had neither skill nor 
patience for agric ultural operations, nor for 
mining, nor even to wait while the Indians 
whom they had enslaved worked in mining 
for their enrichment. Almagro actually 
marched over the silver mountains of Potosi 
without kngwing of their wealth, and he 
turned back to fight with Pizarro for the 
visible treasure of the Inca. Thus the 
Spanish invaders overran almost the whole 
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of Central and South America, in a few 
years, in search of El Dorado. To ter- 
rify their enemies they took with them 
horses and to sustain themselves they took 
with them pigs. That indef fatigable cam- | 
paigner, the pig, bore an important part in| 
the Spanish conquest of America. Sebas- | 
tian Benaleazar, an officer of Pizarro, | 
marched northward to the sources of the | 
river Magdalena, and reached the plateau | 
of Bogota. ‘Thither came at the same time 
Quesada, who had landed on the north 
coast, and marched up the river Magdalena ; 
and Nicolas Federmann, who, with a body 
of German soldiers, at the command of the 
Emperor Charles V., and at the expense 
of a German merchant, had come over the 
mountains from the east, from the basin of 
the river Orinoco, By three simultaneous 
invasions the kingdom of the Muyscas of 
Bogota was shattered and destroyed. Then 
the three conquerors stood face to face, 
ready to decide their conflicting claims by 
a triangular battle, if they knew how to 
fight one. But they wisely determined to 
return to Spain, and submit their rival claims 
to the decision of the Emperor. 

Next to Francisco Pizarro, who con- 
quered Peru, the greatest leaders of his 
immediate time were — Valdivia, who con- 


quered Chili to the south; Benalcazar, who 


conquered Bogota to the north; and 
Gonzalo, one of the brothers of Francisco 
Pizarro, who, starting from Quito, traversed 
the Andes, and he or his followers marched 
or sailed down the whole course of the 
river Amazon, from its source to its junc- 
tion with the Atlantic. Gonzalo Pizarro 
is called, by the historian Herrera, ‘‘a 
great enemy to repose.” He took little 
jleasure in what was gained and known. 
The unknown, with its illimitable treasures, 
ever lured him onward to fresh exploits. 
The country which the Pizarros had con- 
quered, and over which they ruled, ex- 
tended from Quito to Cuzco, over fifteen 
degrees of latitude. But as they stood 
upon the Andes, they looked down towards 
the measureless plains of Central South 
America, into which the mighty rivers ran 
from the mountains, with longing and ex- 
cited expectation. They could not believe 
that the narrow strip of country between 
the Andes and the Pacific was the only 
richly-cultivated district of South America, 
and that every other part was merely 
wilderness inhabited by naked Indians. 
Among forests and morasses they sought | z 
for a new Peru, before they had re ae wed b 
the wealth of that Peru over which they | 
already ruled. During fifty years the | 
aspirations of Europe ‘had been directed | 
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towards the West, but now the Spaniards 
turned their faces to the East; and as 
Columbus had traversed the sea in search 
1of El Dorado, Gonzalo Pizarro, with the 
same object, prepared to traverse an un- 
known and almost equally extensive land. 

The means at his command were far greater 

than those of which his brother had dis- 
posed, but the direct result which he 
achieved was small. He marched from 
Quito with 350 picked soldiers, among 
whom were 150 horse-men; and he took 
with him 4,000 Indians, 5,000 pigs, sheep, 
and goats, and 1,000 dogs. After two 
years of wandering and suffering he re- 
turned to Quito, with a small handful of 
sick and weary men, clothed in rags. As 
he descended the last spurs on the eastern 
side of the Andes, he encountered one of 
those terrible earthquakes for which that 
region had acquired an unhappy notoriety. 
When his army reached the plains, a deluge 
of rain for fifty days buried the entire face 
of the country in mud, so that they sup- 
posed they had reached the great main- 
sewer of the whold world. To the snow 
and ice of the mountains had succeeded 
suffocating warmth and damp. But the 
courage of the Spaniards only rose higher 
as they marched on through fire and water, 
through cold and heat, into the wilderness. 
They questioned the poor inhabitants of the 
swamps and forests, and gathered from 
them, as they thought, that further to the 
east were mighty and wealthy kingdoms, 
with numerous populations and splendid 
cities, and ample means of. satisfving 
the ever-burning thirst for gold. They 
marched on until they reached the river 
Napo, one of the greatest of the upper 
tributaries of the Amazon, and the natives 
informed them that it ran into ‘the 
Sweet Sea.” They were sure that, if they 
could only reach the great river which bore 
this name, they would find rest and plenty.: 
They built a brigantine, and launched her 

on the N Vapo, and Pizarro gave the command 
of her to a knight named Orellana, and 
ordered him to sail down the Napo to its 
confluence with the Amazon, while Pizarro 
led the remnant of his army along the 
river's bank. Orellana reached the 
Amazon, abandoned his commander and 
comrades to their fate, sailed down the 
Amazon to its mouth, and thus earned by 
treachery the honour of one of the greatest 
discoveries of that age of marvels. Pi- 
zarro and his comrades had among them no 
iron except their swords —nor even any 
gold, which would have been a very poor 
substitute ; so they could not build another 
vessel. Through forests and morasses and 
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over mountains they struggled back to Quito, 
where eighty famished and ragged men, 


eaten away by rust, and two lean dogs, 


OLD SPAIN. 








truth, the history of the Old World can 
hardly produce any name so mighty that 


deserve to be placed beside it. The Span- 


grasping swords scabbardless and i names of the conquistadores mav not 
| 


appeared two years after the departure jiards of that day were cast in a heroic 
from the same place of a splendid and| mould, but the wealth after which they 


boastful army. 

Along with Columbus, Cortez, and | 
Francisco Pizarro, the Spaniards reckon as 
the fourth of the chief conquistadores of | 
America, Hernando de Soto, who explored 
the mouth of the Mississippi and conquered, | 
or at least fought and died in, Florida. | 
He was the son of a poor nobleman, and | 
he began the world with nothing but his 
coat of arms, his sword, and shield. He 
served under Pizarro in Peru, and being 
sent to meet the Inca, his foaming and 
rearing steed struck the Peruvians with 
astonishment and terror. Soto died on the 
banks of the Mississippi, and his followers, 
dreading that if they buried him on land 
the Indians would desecrate his remains, | 
loaded his coflin with stones and sank it in 
the river bed. His funeral has been com- 

ared to that of Alaric the Goth, whose 

ody the distant ancestors of the Span- 
iards cast into an Italian river; and, in| 


'decrepitude and decay. 


craved destroyed the virtues by which they 
gained it. Happy was the fate of our own 
country, whose seamen were forbidden to 
— the tropics, and acquired amid 
polar ice a hardihood before which the 
successors of the conquistadores quailed. 
In fifty years from the discovery of America 
the Spaniards founded a far-reaching and 
magnificent dominion. In another fifty 
years the English shook that dominion to its 
foundation. From that time to the present 
the energy of Spain has dwindled, and both 
the old country and her colonies, or what 
is left of them, have been given over to 
It is still an open 
question, after a year of revolution, 
whether she has it in her to begin a new 
and vigorous life, and whether she has 
among her leaders men capable of display- 
ing the courage and policy of the old 
conquistadores. 





Tue increasing taste for Philology is worthy 
of note. Archbishop Trench was the first to 
give an impulse to the study. His ‘* Study on 
Words,”’ ‘* English, Past and Present,’? &c., 
were followed by Dean Alford, in his ** Queen’s 
English,’’ Mr. Moon in his ** Dean‘s English,’’ 
and still later by Mr. Blackley, in his ** Word 
Gossip.’’ ‘The most recent publication is a book 
by Mr. G. F. Graham, the author of muny edu- 
cational works now in general use. Mr. Gra- 
ham’s object seems to be to popularize the sub- 
ject, and his ** Book about Words ”’ is addressed 
to the weneral reader as well as to the schular 
and stulent. He has adopted a system in the 
treatment of his subject which is partially want- 
ing in the above-named writers Mr. Graham 
givescirtpters on the origin and affinities of Eng- 
lish wiil+, Suton, French, and Latin; the 
causes of the birth of new words and the decay 
of old ones; the tendency in words to degenerate 
in meaning, &c., &e. These are followed by 
discussions on the mania of the day for grand, 
sensition:l words; an historical sketch of our 
spelling; observations on the feasibility, variety, 
and other characteristics of English words, 
Then come chapters on parsing, pronunciation, 
slang words, Americanisms, &c. The whole 
concluding with some general remarks on words 
and miscellaneous derivations. Mr. Graham 
has coliceted in a small compass, and an attrac- 





tive form, a large amount of information. His 
illustrations evince great research, they are 
well chosen, and many of them most interesting 
philological curiosities, 

Gentleman’s Magazine. 





THERE are few persons who have not at some 
time or other experienced the inconvenience of 
driving up and down a street on a dark night, 
with the assistance of a probably stupid and 
possibly surly coachman, in search of «n invisi- 
ble door-number. A French chemist, struck by 
the unpleasantness attendant on these nocturnal 
explorations, has invented a method of vender- 
ing the numbers of houses and names of shops 
as easily visible by night as by day. It consists 
in rubbing the figures and letters with a certain 
phosphoric paste, which, though not discernible 
in the daylight, will in the dark shine with per- 
fect distinctness. The application would only 
require renewing about once a month, and in- 
volves a very trifling expense. A commission 
has been appointed to report on the desirability 
of adopting this proposal. Certainly a row of 
houses numbered in characters of fire would pre- 
sent a curious and striking coup d’ceil. 

Pall Mall Gazette. 
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THE ROUND GAME 


From The Saturday Review. 

THE ROUND GAME OF SPECULATION. 

Tue moral of all investment would seem 
to be the uncertainty of earthly things and 
the vanity of human hopes. At its best and 
safest, it is a game in which there is more 
of chance than people are apt to fancy. If 
we ask illustrations of this, we have only 
to look around or before us. Around us 
we see so many cases of misfortune and 
mismanagement that one cedses to wonder 
at the trembling sensibility of capital. 
Looking forward, even political optim- 
ists may find in the possibilities of the fu- 
ture fresh justification of its uneasiness. 
We have no wish to take an over-gloomy 
view of things, nor do we pretend that they 
are much worse now than they have been 
before and will be again. But a word of 
caution is as much in season at present as 
it is ever likely to be. The loss of the few 
is often the gain of the many, and doubtless 
it is fortunate for the world that investors 
should not be more sensitive than they are 
to the hazards on which they stake their 
much-prized money. We are told that, 
if we only knew the fragility of the frame- 
work on which our bodies hang, we should 
never dare to set them in motion; and as- 
suredly, if men exercised in the disposal of 
their fortunes a prudence proportionate to 
that which often actuates them in the merest 
trifles, half the capital of the world would 
ermanently stagnate. Capitalists would 
iterally invest their economics in the land, 
and the precious metals would disappear 
from circulation in the good old Oriental 
fashion. We habitually see the man who 
has qualms about playing whist at sixpenny 
points, cut into the round game of specula- 
tion with his thousands with far fewer 
searchings of heart; pinning his hasty faith 
to caprice, tradition, or the off-handed 
counsels of some confident friend. Most 
of us accept in theory the maxim that high 
interest means bad security, and from that 
we faliaciously argue to the converse of the 
proposition — that the lower the interest 
the more perfect the security. Doubtless 
there is inuch truth in this, and the rule is 
a goud vue as far as it goes; but, in the 
first place, it is habitually pushed too far; 
in the second, its advocates ignore the nu- 
merous exceptions that prove it. Most 
men divide investments, for all practical 
purposes, into two broad classes — those 
returning great dividends, and implying 
for the most part the chance of a corres- 
ponding rise or fall, hinging on the contin- 
gencies on which speculation turns; and 
those others where the interest is moderate, 





and the integrity of the principle is sup- 
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posed to all intents and purposes to be 
guaranteed. If they make up their minds 
to be content with modest returns, if they 
only satisfy themselves that the returns 
really are modest, it is enough for them. 
They set themselves to enjoy their pit- 
tance with that untroubled tranquillity which 
is superior to argument, and more precious 
than all riches. 

Few people perhaps will be found to pro- 
fess in so many words their faith in absolute 
securities and never- fluctuating principals ; 
and the great bulk of cautious investors talk 
and actas if the securities of their individ- 
ual choice were unimpeachable. Often with 
the most prudent intentions they deceive 
themselves in happy innocence and_ perfect 
good faith. Frequently they are the hap- 
less victims of circymstances which no hu- 
man sagacity could have foreseen or con- 
trolled. Constantly they count only first 
causes and study direct effects, forgetting 
that the roots of all manner of investments 
intertwine; that incidents the most remote 
may be dragging at the fibres, and influ- 
ences the most unsuspected blighting the 
growth. Many people, on the strength ofa 
prosperity of some twenty years, had ceased 
to remember that the French Emperor was 
mortal, and that his empire might one day 
cease to be. Doubtless there was much 
disagreeable expression of surprise the 
other day at the promiscuous droop in most 
English securities. Investors whose hard 
necessities constrained them to realize were 
horrified to find themselves so heavily 
mulcted. Why sinister rumours as to a 
Frenchman’s health, or spasms on the pal- 
try Bourse of Vienna, should influence so 
seriously their holdings in British banks and 
railways, they were ata loss to conceive. 
Even to men who look further, and can 
vaguely trace the relations of cause and ef- 
fect, there was something of startling sur- 
prise when it was brought home to them 
how much may hang on the life of a single 
man —that man being the incarnation of 
personal government in a highly advanced 
civilization. Had Napoleon lived for noth- 
ing else, there is enuugh to yratily the 
most inordinate vanity in (uc idea tyat the 
bulletins of the Bourses of the world follow 
those issued from his sick-room; that each 
sleepless night, each hour of pain he suffers, 
falls in turn to the lot of thousands of un- 
lucky victims bound to a profound sympa- 
thy with him by the fact that their fortunes 
are pinned to his. The wild sales and un- 
reasoning depreciation following on events 
like the Emperor's illness come of the panic 
which is very far from prudence. Adding 
the chances of the alarm being as premature 
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as it proved to be, and of things going 
smoothly in the case of his death, to the 
certainty that possible wars and troubles 
had already been liberally discounted, it 
was clear that the panic-stricken were fling- 
ing their property away. But what advan- 
tage does that conviction bring to you if 
you are forced into the market with them ? 
You may keep your head while all around 
are giddy, aud may count the odds with un- 
faltering presence of mind. But you are a 
unit of a body, and are helpless according- 
ly. Your investment once made, you have 
ceased to be a free agent, and have cast 
your property on the troubled waters of 
human prejudice and passion. It is true, 
you may fish it to shore at any moment, if 
you will, but only to find it pitifully 
shrunken. Secarcely any of us who have 
anything at stake escaped the wash of the 
great panic wave that surged up the other 
day from the Place Vivienne. Some were 
nearer its vortex than others, and not a few 
must have been sucked down. There are 
investments and investments. There are 
many in which there is an obvious element 
of uncertainty, but so controlled and neut- 
tralized by the promise of seemingly una- 
voidable prosperity that even a prudent 
man may naturally think himself justified in 
ignoring the risk. ‘Take, for example, the 
American railways, and in particular a great 
Trunk Line like the Erie. A casual in- 
quirer might well assume that a company 
in occupation of a great line of traflic be- 
tween the corn-growing capital of the At- 
lantic States and that boundless West where 
cities shoot up like mushrooms, could hardly 
fail of seeing present prosperity eclipsed in 
a splendid future. Even with the experience 
of English railway administration before his 
eyes, he would count on the immense mar- 
rin left for waste and errors of judgment. 
in a country which boasts and annually fétes 


the most perfect Constitution in the world, 
he would never dream of doubting of the 


protection of the law. Yet, judging after 
the fact, what do we think now of the men 
who sunk their money in Erie before Drew 
and Vanderbilt, and its latest hero, Mr. 
Fisk, Junior, made it historic. Unless he 
avowedly gambled in it as at rouge et noir, 
a man would be ashamed to confess that he 
had committed himself to Erie Stock. An 
excellent line is become a byword. What 
confidence can one feel now in American 
investments of any description? Were the 
story of the Erie not confirmed by unim- 
peachable authority and accepted by general 
consent, it would have been treated as a 


monstrous canard, too heavily weighted | 


ever to have taken flight across the Atlan- 
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tic. Nothing could have been more un- 
likely. How, then, can we besure that the 
story may not repeat itself any day in quar- 
ters the most unsuspected? We know now 
that there is a civilized country where the 
arm of law is too short to stop the trains of 
rival Companies being purposely run into 
each other, or to prevent the traflic of whole 
districts being brought summarily to a 
standstill. Fancy the report of an English 
railway makiig incidental mention of the 
wanton crumpling up of a couple of its en- 
gines, and the shivering of a few of its car- 
rages, under the head of deterioration of 
rolling stock. Or fancy its Directors stat- 
ing, while rendering an account of their 
stewardship, that personal reasons had com- 
pelled them to suspend the traffic for some 
days between Liverpool and Manchester, 
putting in evidence, in answer to objectors, 
formal decrees of indemnity supplied by the 
eminent judge they had retained on their 
staff. For in America standing judges are, 
it seems, as easily procurable as standing 
counsel are with us. ‘To say nothing of the 
time-honoured institution of repudiation, 
which shows its permanent vitality on the 
eve of each Presidential election, the story 
of the Erie is of itself sufficient to erase 
American securities from the list of the in- 
tending investor, and to place the invest- 
ments of the Anglo-Saxon North very much 
on a par with those of the Hispano-Indian 
South. 

The Americans, however, may retort, 
and tell us to look at home; and, to own 
the truth, we cannot with decency be so 
hard on them as we should like to be. We 
do not go back to the scandals of 1866. 
There is tle Albert Assurance Company. 
If ever a cautious man may embark with a 
clear conscience in joint-stock enterprise, it 
is, one would think, in the enterprise that 
takes the form of insurance. If ever a 
man intends to make a safe bargain, it is 
surely when he commits himself to mode- 
rate annual payment that he may secure a 
provision for his family on his death. Both 
of these classes, and most certainly the lat- 
ter, in connecting themselves with the Al- 
bert, may be assumed to have done so with 
as little thought of gambling as if they had 
been buying land or Consols. The princi- 
ples of insurance are based upon figures, 
not fancies ; the solidity of the superstruc- 
ture may be made a simple matter of calcu- 
lation, and the successful crowning of the 
edifice ought to be a foregone conclusion. 
Now that the Albert has closed its doors, 
we are told that Cassandras had been cry- 
ing in the City, and whispering their para- 
ble against it, although few were found to 
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regard them. Indeed, how should those 
who were not in the secret of the amal- 
gamations and commissions, and of the ex- 
ceeding liberal scale on which officials regu- 
lated their own remuneration, have set 
down the prophets of evil as anything but 
calumniators ? Until the other day, at any 
rate, when insurers on the banks of the 
Hoogly seem to have read the signs of the 
coming cyclone, we may imagine share- 
holders and policy-holders alike looking to 
the future in tranquil placidity. Here there 
was a body of investors who congratulated 
themselves with every show of reason on 
the prudence that had limited their aspira- 
tions to modest certainties, setting their 
faces against any possible risks. All at 
once, to vary our metaphor, came the ex- 
plosion that shattered all that is so signifi- 
cantly expressed in the technical word *‘ as- 
surance.” We should like to know how 
many assured and assurers are at this mo- 
ment quietly sitting on similar mines. 
Never is it more true that ignorance is bliss 
than when an old invalided man has gone 
on paying premiums for a long life to a rot- 
ten insurance office; and doubtless many 
such a one descends to the grave in com- 
fortable ignorance of how narrowly his heirs 
will have to snatch from the fire the provi- 


sion he had bought for them with so much 


privation. Then there is a fatal instinct of 
conservatism in investors. People embark 
in schemes which are for the moment intrin- 
sically good, calculating that time and ac- 
tion must stand still with all the world but 
themselves and their concerns. Forexample, 
electricity is likely to become the vital prin- 
ciple of trade, and telegraphs, in their im- 
mense development, the arteries of com- 
merce. The first Atlantic cable paid largely. 
In the battle of life, cost what messages 
might, no man could afford to abandon the 
wires to his rivals, and the desire for rapid 
communication grew with the facilities for 
gratifying it. At first, people in the exercise 
of a -sound discretion and a very rational 
forethought rushed upon the shares, forcing 
them up so high that promoters saw their 
profit in floating, or rather sinking, compet- 
ing lines. The soundness of their estimate 
was fully borne out by the results. The 
Atlantic proved wide enough for a couple 
of cables, and although the new sea-ser- 
pents naturally began by darting their fangs 
at each other, when once satisfied that mur- 
der meant suicide, they settled down side 
by side in comparative peace. Sharehold- 
ers have not done badly hitherto, but per- 
haps it is nearly time that they reconsidered 
their position from the most recent point of 
view. It is more than possible that, in ma- 
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‘rine telegraphy as in other things, reckless 
‘competition may outrun legitimate expan- 
‘sion of business. We might go on indefi- 
‘nitely multipying instances from all classes 
{of investments. But to end with all that 
| we hold most stable, with our funds and our 
very soil, investors would do well to bear 
|in mind that even these are of the earth, 
;and that the earth is always in revolution. 
| What of the possible influences of coming 
| legislation on the value of Irish properties ? 
What of the results of modification of the 
game laws on the worth of Highland es- 
tates? What of Indian securities and pub- 
lic works in the event of Russian aggression 
being accepted as a probability by our In- 
‘dian subjects ? What of colonial and even 
imperial funds, in the contingency of the 
movement of colonial independence break- 
ing up the faggot of sticks, or of exhausted 
coal fields autocratic Trade-unions, costly 
labour and production? Men must invest, 
but there can be no harm in reminding 
them that investing is a game where, with 
no exception whatever, there are always 
odds, longer or shorter. 


From The Saturday Review. 
THE CHANNEL ISLANDS. 


To those who do not object to an excep- 
tionally unpleasant sea passage, and who 
do not want mere town amusements, the 
group of islands known as the Channel 
Islands will be found charming for a sum- 
mer’s holiday. They are full of interest 
for both the artist and the naturalist, be- 
sides possessing a quainter kind of histori- 
cal interest as the Gallic corner of our 
dominions, where French names, laws and 
a rude patois still remain, notwithstanding 
our long years of possession and the large 
influx of English blood during that time. 
This French element, however, is gradual- 
ly dying out, as are also the gurely insular 
pride and exclusiveness once the character- 
istic social feature of the group; and the al- 
most daily intercourse with England, the 
steady increase of English residents, and 
the growing plague of excursionists, are 
making the Channel Islands as much like 
England as the remoter parts of Cornwall 
or Cumberland. Still there are un-Eng- 
lish and picturesque bits of life yet left in 
them; and nature at least holds ber own, 
and is not vulgarized to the dead level 
adored by the ordinary Cockney. Of the 
four chief islands Sark, slightly the lottiest, 
is the most rugged and the most beautiful ; 
the local guide-books cal! it ‘*the gem of 











the Channel Islands,” and for once they 
are right. Jersey is the softest and richest, 
with deep, leafy Devonshire lanes, with 
larger, rounder, and milder bays. Guern- 
sey, on the outside ‘‘a bare mass of the 
toughest syenite,” possesses the joint char- 
acteristics of Sark and Jersey, having the | 
rough and rugged coast scenery of the one, 
with the rich inland beauty of the other, 
and its exquisite little ‘* water-lanes” be- 
sides, peculiar to itself; while Alderney is 
a sandy, treeless, island hillock, fringed with | 
sharp pointed rocks like its sisters, but an- 
swering to the moorland slope of the moun- 
tain of which the others are the precipitous 
tops and jagged spurs. 

There are two good things about these 
islands, so far as the tourist 1s concerned — 
the comparatively few buildings of any kind 
which he is expected to admire, those local 
lions which would not be even jackals any- 
where else, but which the fond fancy of 
guides and residents believe unsurpassed 
and unique; and the unspoiled character 
of the scenery. Here are no mossy paths, 
well protected, to lead up or down to artifi- 
cially manipulated ‘* points” — no abomina- 
tions of summer-houses or stations, where 
the visitor is conducted by a kind of ambus- 
cade, whence he may look out on the view 
with a theatrical surprise and completeness 
inexpressibly annoying. If he goes, say, 
to the Guliot caves, he must go prepared 
to take his pleasure in the rough, prepared 
for some difliculty, and unless he is strong- 
headed and sure-footed, for some danger. 
And nowhere will he find anything more 
artificial than a rude pathway, like a magni- 
fied sheep track down the cliffs. Certainly 
on the Coupée (Sark) the manifest risk of 
being blown into the sea has been some- 
what diminished since 1811 by the widening 
of the roadway from two feet to six or 
eight ; but as there is no rail on either side, 
there is still quite sufficient chance in a 
strong wind of being lifted off one’s feet, 
and carried into eternity by a fall of a hun- 
dred and twenty yards, to satisfy the most 
adventurous. And the widening of the 
Coupée at Sark is the utmost which the 
islunders have done for their own safety or 
the convenience of sight-seers. The coast 
is everywhere so tempting, and the cliffs 
are so inaccessible, that the lingerer in the 
bays and caves whence there is no in‘and 

ath has need of great caution, and must 
sn a sharp look-out if he would not be 
embayed and swept away by the rising tide. 
But there are so many things for the natur- 
alist to collect, and for the artist to study, 

in those bays and caves, that a little fool- 
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are almost excusable. The wonderful col- 
our of the sea and rocks —that colour 
which Naftel so conscientiously renders — 
and the wealth of sea-creatures to be found 
at low water, may well make any one oblivi- 
ous of danger. In the Guliot caves in Sark 
the show of zoophytes is something quite 
special and exceptional. If you have been 
able to round the point, and make your 
way —a rough one—to the ‘‘ Chimney” 
—which all but very stout or hysterical 
people may do with care and nerve — if you 


; have then clambered over the barricade of 


seaweed-covered rocks which serves you 
for a road, and have reached the caves, 
(which, by the by, are seen to perfection 
only twice in the year, at the two lowest 
tides), you will come upon a scene unique 
of its kind. Mussels — not many of these 
though — limpets, and barnacles innumer- 
able cover the ground rocks, while the walls 
of the cave are set thick with sponges, cor- 
allines, and madrepores, and thicker still 
with those creatures we call generically 
‘*sea-anemones.” There they are of all 
colours, as closely packed in parts as the 
berries on an elder-branch; but, as the 
water has left them, they are tight buttoned 
up, and you see only a crowded encrusta- 
tion of wet and shining gem-like knobs. 
You must make up the rest by your own 
imagination, and fancy them with their bril- 
liant tentacles displayed, and their bright- 
beaded mouths open like flowers. But 
though the Guliot caves are the richest in 
this kind of treasure, there are trouvailles 
everywhere ; and if the visitor is, fortunate, 
and knows where to look, the empty shell 
of a crab, or a little rock-work fortification, 
may guide him to the bed of a pieuvre; 
perhaps-not so monstrous as Victor Hugo’s 
celebrated beast, but large enough to be a 
formidable assailant if it should choose to 
make a spring. Local tradition says that 
not very many years ago one of a ‘‘ wrack- 
ing” party at Jersey lost his life by a 
pieuvre. He had left his companions for a 
few moments, and soon after was found in 
sitting posture, his head just under water, 
and his arms and legs lashed firmly together 
by one of these creatures. Its tenacity was 
so great, that though they hacked off all its 
limbs they could not detach the sucker, and 
had to take the poor dead body home with 
its loathsome parasite still sticking to it. 
We give the story as reported, but decline 
to vouch for its truth. As these creatures 
are everywhere, and as most of the Chan- 
nel Islands’ bathing seems to be done in 
the open bays, with friendly rocks for dres- 
sing-rooms, there are probably frequent 





.hardiness and forgetfulness of time and tide 





terrors among the fair bathers, to whom an 
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octopod on the loose must be as formidable 
as a shark to the bathers in southern waters, 
or a crocodile to those in, eastern rivers. 
Save the rock-broken bay of Cobo in Guern- 
sey, the only sands worthy the name are at 
Jersey ; but there is the curious shell beach 
at the small island of Herm, where the whole 
stretch on the northern side is compared 
of shells and shelly fragments like nothing 
else in the island group. Little Herm too 
has a creux— one of those strange funnel- 
shaped abysses which open into a field, say, 
at the top, and communicates by a narrow 
subterranean passage with the sea; and of 
which the most famous are the Creux du 
Diable in Greater Sark, and the Pot in 
Little Sark. These are as remarkable in 
their way as the Guliot Caves and Les 
Boutiques; and if you go there with the 
tide coming in under a stiffish breeze, and 
hear the roar of the waters and see the 
wild clouds of splashed-up foam as the 
waves are forced higher and higher into 
the funnel, ‘making the ground tremble as 
they tear upward, you will hear and see 
something to strike your imagination and 
dwell there all your life after. 

It would be impossible, save in a pro- 
fessed guide-book, to go through half that 
may be seen in these islands. They have 
beauties which, like those of mountainous 
countries, grow by knowledge; and the 
more you see of them the more you feel you 
have to study. No merely cursory visit — 
no commonplace ‘* doing ” the islands — can 
give the real meaning of the scenery. To 
know that one bay is Moulin Huet, and 
another Vazon, one point Pleinmont, and 
another Moye; to have nearly broken your 
neck by clambering down the cliffs into one 
cave, and to have been all but suffocated 
by burning furze in another, is not to have 
learnt the island. Sark alone would repay 
weeks and months of careful study; and 
even Herm and Jethou have their lessons 
which are not to be mastered inaday. As 
for Herm, what with the incessant eating 
away of the sea, which the numerous rab- 
bit-warrens over the island aid so power- 
fully, its fate seems to be inevitably sealed. 
Gradually and surely it is falling piecemeal 
into the water, and in all probability will 
be the first of the group to disappear. The 
southern and eastern shores show traces of 
considerable landslips, and large portions 
of the cliff are only bound together by roots 
and grasses. ‘The whole coast-lines of the 
Channel Islands are singularly dangerous 
and rocky. Perhaps nowhere are there more 
perilous or accentuated shores, and it takes 
good pilotage to keep the boats, between 
wind and current, from driving or drifting on 
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In foggy weather noth- 
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ing can be more perilous. e long dispute 
that existed between the Guernsey States 
and the Trinity House, relative to the erec- 
tion of a lighthouse on Les Hanois, cost 
many ships and the lives of some hundreds 
of men; but now, since the Trinity House 
took the matter in hand and erected a light- 
house, the wrecks have been greatly di- 
minished on that side of the island; only 
one since it was built some five or six years 
ago, instead of one or two every winter. 
Les Hanois are to the south-west of Guern- 
sey, very picturesque and very treacher- 
ous, as indeed is the whole line; and the 
wonder is, not at the number of wrecks that 
occur, but at the number of ships that es- 
cape. 

The currency is one peculiarity to which 
the visitor has to get accustomed. Charges 
are made in shillings and paid in frances, 
either of French or local coinage; but as 
there is a small premium on English money, 
the trouble of the mental arithmetic to be 
gone through by the unaccustomed may be 
considered paid for, and use familiarizes the 
inhabitants. Then, the post is slow. You 
must be content to wait till Tuesday for an 
answer to a letter written on Friday in the 
larger two islands; in the smaller you must 
take what you can get and be thankful. In 
winter the direct postal service of Guern- 
sey and Jersey is reduced to thrice a week, 
and even then ‘‘ weather permitting ” must 
be added; in Sark and Alderney perhaps a 
week of storm passes without any kind of 
communication with the world beyond. But 
there are compensations even in this. 
Though not extraordinarily cheap, most 
things being almost up to, and some beyond, 
English prices, living in the islands is on 
the whole cheaper than in England; and to 
the purely English inhabitants the premium 
on their home fund gives a slight advantage 
not to be despised. And they are safe. 
There are no robberies, no deeds of violence, 
no startling crimes here. At the most a 
few petty thefts, a little disposition to over- 
reach in bargaining, and a not well-con- 
cealed arrogance on the part of the native 
islanders towards the strangers — that is, 
the English — comprise the whole of their 
offences. And they are arrogant. Ask 
one of these islanders, speaking French and 
living under English rule, whether he is 
French or English, and he will tell you 
proudly, ‘* neither.” He is a ‘* Guernésois ” 
or a ‘*Sarkois.” Service in the parish 
churches is performed by law in French 
and English alternately ; and the clerical 
tone throughout is decidedly Evangelical, 
not to say Calvinistic. A full choral service 


the abundant rocks. 
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would be considered Ritualistic ; and Ritual- 
ism, Romanism, and the mark of the Beast 
are all one. Yet at Alderney is one of Mr. 
Gilbert Scott’s best churches, deserving, one 
would say, a decidedly rich service. Agri- 
culture is backward and slovenly through- 
out. By the law of succession, which di- 
vides the land equally among the children, 
there are no large holdings; and the value 
of the produce is so great that the cattle are 
allowanced, and tethered to a certain radius 
of food. But the farmers say that the land 
is so fertile, and the grass so rich, that the 
beasts get in quality what they lose in quan- 
tity; and, indeed, the milk and butter of 
the islands are proverbial. The cows are 
of different, if allied, breeds; each island 
keeping its own, and claiming the superior- 
ity over its neighbours; and by a standing 
law none are allowed to be imported from 
abroad or from each other. In some of the 
more desolate districts — as at Cobo Bay, 
in Guernsey —the people are wretchedly 
poor and miserable, and: it seems a puzzle 
how they live at all. The sea wrack, or 
vraic, is their great source of riches, used 
as fuel and manure. It is odd to meet the 
clumsy country carts piled up with seaweed 
for the farms; odder still to see the little 
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purple heaps drying in the waste places, 








and answering the same purpose as stacks 
of peat, or cords of wood or bushels of coal. 
There is good fishing in the bays, and might 
be better if the trawlers had more con- 
science and less liberty; and the garden 
flowers are exceptionally fine, speaking well 
for the climate and mean temperature. 
Camellias, geraniums, myrtles, fuchsias 
stand the winter bravely, and attain an im- 
mense size, while semi-tropical plants flour- 
ish freely out of doors in sheltered places 
without the need of great care. There are 
old-world remains, too— barrows, which 
the local antiquary, Mr. Lukis, has ex- 
plored and explained ; and in his collection 
may be seen the ‘‘long head” and the 
‘* round head ” of the early races, together 
with the little food-urns, and the flint arrow- 
heads, stone implements, charms, and frag- 
ments of pottery, &c., so well known to 
archeologists. On the whole we know of 
no place within easy reach where a summer 
may be passed more pleasantly and_profit- 
ably than in these islands ; and if the visitor 
cares for society, and brings introductions 
to the proper people, he will find himself 
in the midst of hospitalities which will leave 
him no cause to complain of dulness or 
neglect. 












































Ir would appear from the following extract 
from a private letter, written previously to the 
discussion which has taken place on the subject 
of cider-drinking in our columns, that the ex- 
perience of Worcestershire coincides with that 
of Devonshire. The writer, deploring the con- 
dition of the agricultural labourers in the former 
county, says : — ** Cider is so abundant that it 
gives a weight to the head. ‘ Drink,’ as they 
call it, is quite the curse of the apple country, 
and stupefies all the labourers,”’ 


THE DAYS THAT ARE NO MORE, 
On, memories of green and pleasant places, 
Where happy birds their wood-notes twittered 
low! 
Oh, love that lit the dear familiar faces 
We buried long ago! 


From barren heights their sweetness we remem- 


ber, 
And backward gaze with wistful yearning 
eyes, 
As hearts regret ’mid snowdrifts of December, 
The summer’s sunny skies. 


Glad hours that seemed their rainbow tints to 
borrow 
From some illumined page of fairy lore; 
Bright days that never lacked a bright to-mor- 
row; 
Days that return no more. 








Fair gardens with their many-blossomed al- 
leys, 
And red-ripe roses breathing out perfume; 
Dim violet nooks in green sequestered valleys, 
Empurpled o’er with bloom. 














Sunsets that lighted up the brown-leaved 
hes, 
Turning their dusky glooms to shimmering 





gold; 
Moonlight that on the river’s fern-fringed 
reaches 
Streamed, white-rayed, silvery cold. 







O’er moorlands bleak we wander weary-hearted, 
Through many a tangled wild and thorny 
maze, 












Remembering as in dreams, the days departed, 
The bygone happy days. 
Argosy. J.T. L. 





THE GLOBE EDITION OF POPE. 


From The Spectator. 
THE GLOBE EDITION OF POPE* 


Mr. Warp has managed to compress the 
a works of Pope, excluding indeed 
is Homer, into a small compass, but there 
is nothing cramped or scanty about this ad- 
mirable edition. The notes are generally 
complete, save in one or two instances ; the 
illustrations cover a wide range of litera- 
ture; and the editor's sympathy with his 
author is all the more genuine from the ab- 
sence of onesidedness and exaggeration. 
Ardent lovers of Pope may perhaps find 
Mr. Ward too cold. We confess that in 
our judgment there are places in which he 
lays himself open to this reproach. But it 
is a question if this kind of treatment does 
not add more to a real appreciation of Pope 
than constant repetition of his merits. The 
clearest of English writers hardly needs a 
commentator, except to show the narrow 
ersonal bearing of that satire which in its 
road human features is for all times and all 
nations. Mr. Ward says very truly that 
‘“* the men and women of Pope’s satires and 
epistles, his Atticus and Atossa, and Sappho 
and Sporus, are real types, whether they be 
more or less faithful portraits of Addison 
and the old Duchess, of Lady Mary and 
Ilis Dunces are the Dunces 


Lord Hervey. 
of all times; his orator Henley, the mob 
orator, and his awful Aristarch the don, of 
all epochs; though there may have been 
some merit in Theobald, some use even in 
Henley, and though in Bentley there was 


undoubted greatness. But in Pope’s hands 
individuals become types, and his creative 
ower in this respect surpasses that of the 
Roman satirists, and leaves Dryden himself 
behind.” No doubt it creates a new pleas- 
ure to know that there was so much fidelity 
in all these portraits as to give every line 
the success of ascandal. Good notes, such 
as these of Mr. Ward's, show us how closely 
packed were all Pope’s satires, and that the 
terseness, which was one of his boasts, never 
excluded a thought or interfered with its 
comprehension. But this is nearly all we 
want of an editor. We do not need flabby 
praise, which is only effectual as a contrast, 
or translations of epigrams into twaddle 
with the object of making things plain to 
the meanest capacity. Almost all readers 
can appreciate Pope, though of course, 
there are degrees in their enjoyment. We 
think, however, that their enjoyment will be 
heightened by Mr. Ward’s freedom from 
prejudice, and that having all the materials 
for judging the poet put before them with 

* The Poetical Works of Alexander Pope; the 
Globe Ediiion. Edited by Adolphus William Ward. 
London: Macmillan. 1869, 
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an air of impartiality, they will be more 
likely to come to the right conclusion than 
if they had been repeatedly told what the 
ought to admire, or had been stunned wit 
invectives against the moral character of 
one whom they might otherwise be tempted 
to admire too highly. 

The remark to which we chiefly take ex- 
ception among Mr. Ward’s less favourable 
judgments of Pope, is one that ushers in the 
‘*Satires.” ‘* No private enemy of the 
poet,” we are told, ‘‘ no political opponent 
of his friends, has a chance of candid and 
fair treatment. Even Sir Robert Walpole 
is only incidentally recognized as not wholly 
without virtues, because he had once con- 
ferred a personal favour upon Pope; even 
Addison’s moral purity only meets with rec- 
ognition because the quarrel between him 
and Pope was at an end with the death of 
the former. The endless egotism of Pope, 
and the standard by which in the end he 
measured his opinion of others, accordingly 
deprive him of the right to be esteemed a 
moralist in these his most brilliant efforts ; 
and notwithstanding his deprecation of the 
term, he can only be regarded with refer- 
ence to them asa wit.” A few lines before 
Mr. Ward had spoken far more justly of 
Pope’s ‘‘ not unworthy self-consciousness,” 
and this phrase is a sufficient answer to the 
charge of endless egotism. It must be re- 
membered that when Pope finally engaged 
in satire he was the chief poet of his time. 
He had already been attacked by so many 
foes that the mere task of answering them 
was enough to engross him. ‘Full ten 
years slandered, did he once reply?” he 
asks in the prologue to the ‘‘ Satires”; and 
though he was replying now, this line shows 
that he was not taking up the cudgels too 
quickly. For our own part, we should be 
sorry to miss one of Pope’s allusions to him- 
self. ‘The way in which he speaks on that 
subject in the ‘‘ Epistle to Dr. Arbuthnot” 
is far too lofty to be coupled with any of 
those meaner motives which we associate 
with egotism : — 


‘* Not Fortune’s worshipper, nor Fashion’s fool, 
Not Lucre’s madman, nor Ambition’s tool, 
Not proud, nor servile; — be one Poet’s praise, 
That, if he pleas’d, he pleas’d by manly ways : 
That Flatt’ry ev’n to Kings, he held a shame, 
And thought a Lie in verse or prose the same, 
That not in Fancy’s maze he wander’d long, 
But stoop’d to Truth, and moraliz’d his song : 
That not for Fame, but Virtue’s better end, 
He stood the furious foe, the timid friend, 
The damning critic, half approving wit, 

The coxcomb hit, or fearing to be hit; 
Laugh’d at the loss of friends he never had, 
The dull, the proud, the wicked, and the mad; 
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The distant threats of vengeance on his head, 
The blow unfelt, the tear he never shed; 

The tale reviv’d, the lie so oft o’erthrown, 
Th’ imputed trash, and dullness not his own; 
The morals blackened when the writings scape, 
The libell’d person, and the pictur’d shape; 
Abuse, on all he lov’d or lov’d him, spread, 
A friend in exile, or a father, dead; 

The whisper, that to greatness still too near, 
Perhaps, yet vibrates on his Sov’REIGN’s ear : 
Welcome for thee, fair Virtue! all the past; 
For thee, fair Virtue ! welcome ev’n the last!’’ 


Again, in the epilogue to the ‘ Satires ” he 
breaks out into a similar strain : — 


** Yes, I am proud, I must be proud to see 
Men not afraid of God, afaid of me; 
Safe from the Bar, the Pulpit, and the Throne, 
Yet touch’d and sham’d by Ridicule alone.”’ 


To Lord-Hervey, the Lord Fanny and the 
Sporus of some of Pope’s bitterest satire, 
this might naturally seem an overweening 
boast. We find it too sincere and hearty 
to be passed over in any estimate of Pope’s 
character. A mere wit, one whose ‘life 
is a warfare on earth,” would have known 
better than to show such a front as this to 
his enemies. Even if Pope’s immediate ob- 
ject in these pieces was to revenge himself 
on those who had attacked him, Mr. Ward 
has shown already that the scope of the 
‘*Satires ” was much wider. Much of the 
‘* Dunciad ” is taken up with personalities, 
and many of them are gross and revolting. 
Yet, as Thackeray has said in his ‘* English 
Humourists,” parts of the fourth book are 
finer than anything else that Pope has writ- 
ten. We may deny the name of a moralist 
to the man who bit in Addison’s portrait 
with acid, and we may think that the lines 
which embalm Lord Hervey in amber are 
inspired by malice rather than by keenness 
of insight. But if there was nothing more 
in these passages than wit, which is apt to 
blunted by the removal of its butt, than in- 
jured egotism, which would not survive the 
occasion, than a personal standard of criti- 
cism, which depends wholly on the persons 
mutually concerned, would not Pope’s sat- 
ire have become a thing of the past, a chap- 
ter in the ** Curiosities of Literature,” or 
rather in the ** Quarrels of Authors?” Mr. 
Ward seems to forget the value of a line of 
praise from Pope, when he says that Sir 
Robert Walpole is only incidentally recog- 
nized as not wholly without virtues. The 
two passages in which direct reference is 
made to Walpole cannot of course compare 
with the many panegyrics on Pope's _per- 
sonal friends, but we think the compliment 
conveyed in the following lines is none the 
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** Seen him I have, but in his happier hour 

Of social pleasure ill exchanged for power; 
Seen him, uncumbered with the venal tribe, 
Smile without art, and win without a bribe.’’ 


While we are engaged in stating our dif- 
ferences with Mr. Ward, we may point out 
a few omissions or inaccuracies in his notes. 
1t seems to us rather forced to explain the 
very natural couplet — 


‘* Out with it, Dunciad, let the secret pass, 
That secret to each fool — that he’s an ass ! ”’ 


by a reference to the ass laden with authors 
that figured on the frontispiece of the later 
editions of the ** Dunciad.” The notes on 
the line ** but stooped to Truth and moral- 
ized his song” would, we think, have been 
more complete, and have brought out the 
force of the expression more fully, if they 
had noticed Byron’s most inapt suggestion, 
that ‘‘ rose to truth” ought to have been 
substituted. It is by a very unusual over- 
sight on the part of Mr. Ward that the note 
on Pope’s Murray omits to give the title un- 
der which he is known to posterity. But 
there certainly should have been a note on 
the lines in which Pope professes to take 
leave of Satire, and to turn to worthier 
themes, promising with the most touching 
gravity to: — 

‘** Teach the melancholy Muse to mourn, 
Hang the sad verse on Carolina’s urn, 
And hail her passage to the realms of rest, 
All parts performed, and a/J her children blest.’’ 


It is true that Pope’s blandness always 
makes us suspect something, and Mr. Ward 
has not forgotten to point out that when 
George II. is praised for opening all the 
Main, the allusion is to the insults which 
had been passed on the British flag by 
Spanish ships, as the tribute to the King’s 
warlike ardour typifies his pacific inaction, 
and a review of English literature is ad- 
dressed to him because he had never read 
an English book. Yet the poet’s respect- 
ful grief might almost blind his readers to 
the terms on which Queen Caroline was 
with Frederick Prince of Wales. Again, 
when a sketch is given us of Ralph in the 
notes to the ** Dunciad,” the account of him 
in Franklin’s autobiography might well 
have been laid under contribution. A note 
on another passage of the ‘* Dunciad” seems 
to us imperfect. The lines 


**To happy Convents, bosomed deep in vines, 
Where slumber abbots, purple as their wines.”’ 


are said to allude to the ** purple stockings 
worn by abbés.” We should have under- 





less graceful from its rarity : — 





‘stood them to mean the purple faces induced 








HYPOCRISY. 


by much wine and more sleep. But they 
may fairly include both extremities. 

A very pleasant feature of Mr. Ward's 
notes is their aptness of illustration. Not 
only the classical authors, ancient and mod- 
ern, but Tennyson, Dickens, Thackeray, the 
Biglow Papers and the Almanach des Gour- 
mands furnish parallel passages. Occasion- 
ally, too, though rarely, Mr. Ward emulates 
the malice of his author. The note on 
‘** Pope’s economy in the matter of wine,” 
which tells the story of the poet’s putting a 
pint of wine on the table, taking two small 
glasses himself, and then saying to his two 
guests, ‘‘ Gentlemen, I leave you to your 
wine,” is appended to the passage in which 
Pope promises ancient friends a hearty wel- 
come, a plain but sufficient dinner, and 
‘* cheerful healths.” When Warburton re- 
marks that Brunswick’s and Britain’s cause 
are synonymous terms, Mr. Ward adds, 
‘* hardly always so in Pope’s mouth.” The 
line to which this note is affixed ought of 
itself to have saved the earlier commentator 
from such an error, and would have justi- 
fied a much more severe correction. But 
Mr. Ward is remarkably modest in his al- 
lusions to former eJlitors. Where he dif- 
fers from them, he generally enables the 

ublic to judge which is in the right, and 


in one place, at least, we think, the verdict 


will go against him. He is, however, al- 
ways more ready to praise and quote his 
predecessors than to recast their informa- 
tion and adopt it without an acknowledg- 
ment. We must pronounce him, on the 
whole, eminently conscientious, if once or 
twice we have found him hardly fair, and 
though we disagree with some of his notes, 
we cannot deny them the praise of being 
useful, while we thank them for much that 
is enjoyable. 


From The Saturday Review. 
HYPOCRISY. 


THERE is much truth in the old story of 
the drunken or otherwise immoral clergyman 
who maintained that his exhortations to the 
virtues which he did not practice were just 
as profitable as those of his more righteous 
brethren. He was like a finger-post; he 
showed the right way perfectly well, al- 
though he did not go along it himself. His 
case was doubtless an extreme case, and he 
must have been an impudent, hardened fel- 
low; but he had got hold of atruth. It is 
no answer, as many people think it is, toa 
man’s exhortations, or arguments, or what- 
ever he puts forth, to bid him look at home, 
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or to charge him with hypocrisy because 
his own conduct is not always in exact con- 
formity with his own doctrine. Hypocrisy 
in the strict sense, conscious and deliberate 
pretence in matters of devotion or morality, 
is, we suspect, a much rarer vice than peo- 
ple think. At all events it is a charge 
which, as one easy to bring, and hard to 
disprove, ought not to be brought against 
any man without very strong grounds. In- 
consistency, self-delusion, mere irresolution 
and weakness, the mere imperfection, in 
short, of hnman nature, go a long way to 
account for a great deal which is often 
roughly set down as hypocrisy. 

The clergyman with whose story we 
started, whatever else he was, was at all 
events not a hypocrite. His vices were 
known to himself and to everybody else; 
they were openly avowed; though he ac- 
knowledged the excellence of virtue and 
recommended it to the practice of others, 
he made no pretence of practising it him- 
self. Self-delusion in such a case is quite 
possible, but for hypocrisy there is. clearly 
no room. But suppose that, instead of im- 
pudently avowing his vices, he had simply 
practised them in secret. Suppose that 
it was suddenly found out that a man who 
had always preached good morality, and 
was supposed always to have practised it, 
was really a drunkard, an adulterer, a gam- 
bler, or whatever the vice may be. We 
suppose that most people would cry out, 
What a hypocrite that man has been! Yet 
the chances are very strongly against his 
being what they mean by a_ hypocrite. 
What they mean is that, without any real 
feeling of virtue and piety, he pretended to 
virtue and piety simply for the sake of the 
gain or reputation which they might bring 
him. One may doubt whether this is nec- 
essarily the New Testament sense of the 
word hypocrite ; it is certainly not the nec- 
essary explanation of such a case as we 
have supposed. A hypocrite, in the origi- 
nal sense of the word, is an actor, and it is 
quite possible that, in its New Testament 
nse, it may often refer to conduct which 
may be fairly spoken of as acting, but which 
is certainly not hypocrisy in the vulgar 
sense. John Wesley bade one of his 
preachers to preach a certain doctrine. 
The preacher had his doubts and scruples ; 
he could not say that he fully believed the 
doctrine. ‘* Preach it till you do believe 
it,” was Wesley’s answer. We may be 
sure that Wesley did not mean to bid any 
one to act in a dishunest or what is com- 
monly called a hypocritical way. But he 
certainly required his disciple to act in a 
highly artificial way ; he called upon him to 
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act a part, to be in the strict sense a broxpiric. 
Wesley no doubt looked upon believing as 
wholly a moral and not at all as an intel- 
lectual process, and he bade a man to learn 
to believe rightly by believing rightly, as 
he would have bidden him to learn to act 
rightly by acting rightly. Still he was bid- 
ding a man to to act as if he believed what 
as yet he did not believe —a process which 
differs only in the motive from the act of 
him who pretends belief for the sake of 
gain orreputation. So in many other cases, 
men throw themselves into artificial states 
of mind, which are put on as it were to or- 
der, which often prove only temporary, but 
which still are put on in good faith. What 
we call making the best of a bad bargain 
often takes this form. A man finds himself 
in a set of circumstances which are not of 
his own choosing; he is forced to a line of 
conduct which is distinctly against the 
grain. Ile is called on to do something 
which up to that time has been againsi his 
feelings, perhaps against his conscience. 
In such a case he often tries to persuade 
himself that the unavoidable course is not 
only a righteous, but a pleasant course. 
He makes an effort and throws himself into 
the thing; his voice is louder, his arm is 
more forward, than the arms and the voices 
of those to whom the course, which to him 
is new, is a matter of long habit or of old- 
standing conviction. The zeal of new con- 
verts has a good deal of this element in it; 
they have consciously to act a part, while 
those who are before them are acting natu- 
rally and unconsciously ; they therefore com- 
monly overdo matters. Or a man has to 
maintain a position about which he has 
moral doubts. In such a case it commonly 
happens that he will be more confident and 
more inclined to talk big than the man who 
never had any doubts at all. He is trying 
not only to persuade others, but to per- 
suade himself at the same time. When a 
man changes his side in polities or religion, 
we often hear of his loud professions of un- 
alterable faithfulness to the old cause al- 
most up to the moment of his forsaking it 
for the new. A cry is generally raised 
against Lim as if his professions were 
simply hypocritical, as if he was simply try- 
ing to lay suspicion at rest after his own 
mind is made up and while he is only wait- 
ing for a convenient moment to carry out 
his plan of desertion. And no doubt it 
often has been so. But it certainly is not 
so as a matter of course. It is just as 
likely that he is on the very edge of making 
up his mind, but that he he not yet made 
itup. As long as he has not made it up, 
as long as he has any doubt, as long as the 
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old system has any chance at all with 
him, he tries to satisfy himself even more 
than to satisfy others by talking louder 
than ever on its behalf. 

In all these cases a man is certainly act- 
ing as a hypocrite in the etymological sense. 
He is consciously acting a part, a part 
which is not natural to him, a part which 
involves some degree of moral or intel- 
lectual inconsistency. But it does not at 
all follow that he is a hypocrite in the worst 
sense. He is tampering with his con- 
science, he is trying to guide his conscience 
in a certain direction, rather than wilfully 
disobeying his conscience. A hypocrite in 
the worst sense either wilfully disobeys his 
conscience or else has stifled the voice of 
conscience altogether. And it is strange 
how easy it is for a man to turn his con- 
science and his belief in a certain way. 
Take the case of forced conversions, such 
as we read of in the history of the Mahome- 
tan conquests, or in that of the evangeliza- 
tion of Germany and Scandinavia by Chris- 
tian Emperors and Kings. It often hap- 
penedfthat the man who embraced Mahome- 
tanism or Christianity simply to save his 
life, lived ever after as a very good Mahome- 
tan or a very good Christian, sometimes 
even as a zealous champion and missionary 
of his new faith. Were such men hypo- 
crites? We feel sure that in their later 
stages they were quite sincere, that they 
had in a manner worked themselves into a 
steady belief of what they had at first em- 
braced only under compulsion. But what 
was their state of mind when they made 
their first profession? We suspect that in 
many cases men found it possible to work 
themselves into a state in which they could 
profess their new greed without any con- 
scious lying. It was a very strong case of 
making the best of a bad bargain. Many 
no doubt relapsed; they either were sham- 
ming at the time of their profession, or else 
the artificial excitement wore off, and they 
fell back on their former and more natural 
state of mind. But there are quite cases 
enough of compulsory converts cleaving 
steadily to their new faith to show that the 
state of mind which we have su; posed is 
not an impossible one. 

We may now change the venue from 
matters of belief to matters of morals, 
and take the case which we put before of a 
detected sinner. We have known such 
cases, and we have known the outcry made, 
What a hypocrite he is! Now there is 
really no need to call him anything of the 
kind. It is very likely that he simply is, 
what most men are more or less, incon- 
sistent and imperfect. He has a conscience, 
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but he does not always obey it. He knows 
what is right; he says, if need be he 
teaches, what is right; but he does not 
always follow his own precepts. We are 
not defending him; we are only saying that 
his fault is a different fault from that of 
hypocrisy. ‘To have a conscience, but not 
always to obey it, is, in different degrees, 
the moral state of the mass of mankind. 
It is the state of all save (we suppose) a few 
unusually saintly people at one end, and 
(we suppose) a few desperately wicked 
ones at the other end. To be very incon- 
sistent and very imperfect, and to be aware 
of one’s inconsistency and imperfection, 
whatever it is, is certainly not hypocrisy. 
Steele was no hypocrite when he wrote the 
Christian Hero. Leading a vicious life, 
and wishing to cure himself of his vices, he 
took the somewhat strange means of sham- 
ing himself by writing and publishing a 
book in which he described a model of ideal 
piety and virtue. Such a course directly 
drew attention to his vices. But neither 
would he necessarily have been a hypocrite 
if he had striven to hide lis vices from the 
world. It is rather hard to say that a man 
is pretending to be better than he is, simply 
because he does not wish his imperfections 
to be found out. To take a very strong 
case, we could never quite join in the out- 
cry against the Papal Legate in Henry the 
First’s time who harangued against the 
marriage of the clergy in the morning and 
was caught in a very discreditable position 
in the evening. We are far from defending 
him; all we say is that his sin of the even- 
ing does not prove his zeal of the morning 
to have been insincere. Nay, he might 
possibly have argued—‘‘I acknowledge 
my transgression and I regret it; I am 
ever and anon carried away by the strength 
of my passions; but meanwhile I am zeal- 
ously serving the Church. But you mar- 
ried priests are always thinking of your 
wives and children, and do not serve the 
Church at all.” The weaknesses and in- 
consistencies of men are endless; let them 
all have their fair share of blame; but let 
them not be indiscriminately called by a 
name whieh does not belong to all of them. 
A man is guilty of a particular vice, who is 
perhaps an enthusiast against some other 
vice very likely not worse than his own. 
Let him have the fair measure of blame for 
his own errors, but do not let his zeal for 
virtue in another quarter be set down as 
insincere. Let him not even be suspected 
of trying to atone for the vices to which he 
is inclined by abstaining from those to 
which he is not inclined. Nay more, men’s 
minds and consciences are often so strangely 
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twisted, there is such a power of what Mr. 
Lecky calls ‘‘ localizing” principles and 
feelings, that a man will be indignant 
against this or that form of a particular 
vice while he practises other forms of it 
without scruple. Such a man js flagrantly 
inconsistent ; we should press the point of 
his inconsistency as a special argument to 
convince him, but we should not think of 
charging him with insincerity simply be- 
cause he is inconsistent and imperfect. We 
have often heard, and we have always been 
pained to hear, really good actions attri- 
buted to bad motives simply because the 
life of the actor was open to objection on 
other grounds. We will not enter into the 
theological nature of sin, and the doctrine 
that he who offends in one point is guilty 
of all. Such is at least not the doctrine of 
natural morality, which certainly welcomes 
whatever is good in any man, even though 
it may be mixed up with much that is bad. 

All the cases which we have mentioned 
seem to us quite distinct from hypocrisy in 
the usual sense. In tlfe former class of 
cases, where a man is certainly acting an 
artificial, though not necessarily a dishon- 
est, part, the word may be applied in a cer- 
tain sense. To cases of mere inconsisten- 
cy and imperfection, however glaring, it 
should not be applied at all. Strict hypoc- 
risy, the conscious and deliberate pretence 
to virtues which a man has not and does 
not care to have, is, we suspect, much rarer 
than people commonly think. 


° 


From The Saturday Review. 
THE SERVANT OF FACT AND EXPERI- 
, ENCE. 


AFTER a long course of misunderstand- 
ings between mistress and maids, a family 
woke one cold morning to the uncomforta- 


ble consciousness of desertion:> At the 
first dawn of day the servants in pique had 
taken themselves off in a body, carrying 
with them nothing of their master’s but 
their services, and without even lighting a 
fire. There was no possibility of getting 
immediate help; there was nothing for it 
but that fingers unused to be soiled should 
set awkwardly to work with chips and bel- 
lows, and raise a tardy flame, and boil un- 
willing water, and take in bread from the 
baker, and milk from the milkman, and sit 
down shivering and disconsolate to an ill- 
laid breakfast-table. The comment upon 
all this was natural enough — ‘* What 
lagues servants are!” But how unjust! 

he obvious teaching of the incident should 
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rather have been a wonderiug thankfulness 
that such a mode of beginning the day is 
exceptional. ‘* Not more than others I 
deserve, and yet since I was born to this 
hour I have found others to do this work 
for me.” The sight of a blazing fire, 
throwing a warm shimmer of brightness 
and polish over everything, of a trimly laid 
breakfast-table, of hissing urn, delicate 
rashers, smoking chops, should surely ex- 
cite perpetual gratitude towards the class 
who, for a poor consideration of food and 
wages, renew the daily paradise for us. 
But nobody says ‘*‘ Thank you,” or sees 
anything but a matter of course in this 
pleasant magic. We are disposed to think 
servants an ill-used class. Not only the 
parlour, not only querulous masters, and 
mistresses, but the press, is against them, 
and find its account in ringing the changes 
on flunkeys, menials, servant-girls, and 
John Thomases, confident in a sure topic, 
and safe from reprisal. Servitude has no 
organ; when the pen is wielded by the 
hand that wields the broom, we shall per- 
haps hear a different story. At present 


servants share the fate of lawyers and 
millers — as people we cannot do without, 
and are obliged to trust. 

All literature speaks of servants as a de- 


teriorating class. The servants that men 
raise are among their past experiences ; 
but this rather illustrates a weakness inher- 
ent in human nature than an actual fact. 
People always judge of living classes by 
bad examples, and of those who preceded 
them by their most f#vourable specimens. 
If we look into contemporary notices of 
servants as hundred years ago, we find 
them spoken of as pampered menials, as 
venal and corrupt wretches. The Day and 
Edgeworth school laid it down as an indis- 
pensable condition of education that the 
child shall never exchange a word with a 
servant. All the gossip about servants 
assumes that they daily get more showy, 
worthless, idle, grasping, and independent ; 
and yet we believe that in truth there never 
were better servants than in the England of 
to-day; that the proportion of honest and 
efficient servants was never larger. In 
every calling incompetence is the rule rather 
than exact efficiency, but servants will 
match any other class in the amount of 
effective, creditable, and pattern members. 
Still, unquestionably, the charge of inde- 
pendence is true. A change has come 
over the theory of service; a change, how- 
ever, inevitable from the refinement or 
finery of modern manners. The old notion 
of fidelity implied a condition of things to 
which nobody would willingly return. It 


|implied companionship and interchange of 
thought between master and man; moments 
|and occasions of equality sweetening the 
| habitual attitude of subjection. It implied, 
|too, the promise of a maintenance to the 
‘end of life; for it would be monstrous to 
require the prime of a man’s powers and to 
‘cast him off in old age; there was also im- 
| plied the continuance of service when he 
ceased to be efficient. Old servants are 
a class apt to be pleasanter in description 
than in fact, and very prone to tyrannize, 
through the weight of custom. Witness 
Miss Bronté’s Tabby, an old body who at 
eighty was so jealous of relinquishing any 
part of her work that her fastidious mis- 
tress, breaking off in the full flow of inspi- 
ration, used surreptitiously to carry off the 
bowl of potatoes to cut out the specks 
which the poor creature’s weak old eyes had 
failed to detect; and so exacting of confi- 
dence in family matters that, being stone 
deaf, her mistress used to walk off with her 
to the heart of the moor, in order that the 
secrets shouted into her ear might not be- 
come common property. A servant once 
established as indispensable to the well- 
being of a household becomes a formidable 
power in it, and sways the head in a way 
that is often intolerable to everybody else. 
But in our time of easy change and high 
wages this peculiar trial is daily growing 
more a thing of the past, though there are 
still secluded homes where the threat of 
departure keeps some nervous temper in a 
perpetual and most unreasonable fidget of 
dread. The advertising columns of the 
Times, with the boasted two years’ charac- 
ter, stand now in strange, amusing contrast 
with Swift’s old story of the chambermaid 
who said to one of her fellow-servants, ‘* I 
hear it is all over London already that I am 
going to leave my little Lady.” The 
utmost self-appreciation knows that change 
makes little commotion with us nowadays. 
We are not defending the love of change 
for the sake of change, which is the current 
complaint; but where there is so little 
intercourse between the kitchen and the 
parlour, we scarcely see how attachments 
can be formed, or how self-interest and 
even a fancy for amusement may not be 
motives of action as potent among servants 
as among ourselves; though in many cases 
attachments are formed, and certain quali- 
ties in the master, absolutely taciturn as he 
is, do inspire affection. This may be noted 
most perhaps where a certain amiable help- 
lessness and dependence in domestic life is 
combined with distinction in the world’s 
eyes. Wordsworth’s servants were attached 
to him, and proud of his service, though he 
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is little likely to have been familiar. His 
wife, to be sure, was a pattern, and the 
house was a scene of the domestic virtues ; 
but we see appreciation of her master in 
the reply of his cook-maid to the stranger 
who wished to see Wordsworth’s study — 
‘* This is master’s library, but he studies in 
the fields”; and also in the faithful James 
of Rydal Mount, whose history Crabb 
Robinson gives us, and who, born to the 
workhouse and turned out upon the world 
at nine years old with two shillings in his 
pocket, called himself the child of good 
fortune because he rose to the dignity of 
being Wordsworth’s servant for life and 
comforter in trouble — though, it is added, 
he hardly seemed to know that his master 
was a poet. He knew him at least as an 
object of vast respect and prestige. Sydney 
Smith also kept his servants, but it was his 
way to talk and joke with everybody about 
him, and to employ them in a multitude of 
little services about his person, keeping 
them merry all the time; a sort of service 
of which few would grudge to have at least 
a taste. 

But in ordinary households fidelity can- 
not flourish for want of its natural nourish- 
ment, and necessarily changes into mere 
honesty and good service while it lasts. 
The servants has a world of which master 
and mistress know nothing; the interests 
of master and man are no longer common 
topics. There may be the best mutual 
understanding, and the well-being of soul 
and body may be matter of conscience with 
the employer, but the separation of kitchen 
and parlour is more complete now than it 
ever was before. Servants cannot be 
absorbed now into the family; they must 
have an outer life, a sphere among their 
equals, where connexions may be formed 
and freedom of speech allowed. It is, if 
we think of it, absurd to forbid a man the 
power of retort, to compel him to silence 
under reproof, and yet to expect him to 
make our interests his main concern; it is 
idle not to see that he merely reconciles 
himself to silence and respect as part of 
his contract, a condition to be submitted to 
till something better, or at least pleasanter, 
turns up. It is astonishing what an amount 
of self-sacrifice people take for granted as 
their due from persons of whose private 
circumstances they know nothing. How 
coolly some women expect the inmates of 
their gloomy cellar kitchens to find in their 
service the highest claim, while at the same 
time they may never have exchanged a 
syllable with them that did not relate to 
their own convenience, and may often have 
reproved querulously and unjustly without 
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that especial feminine consolation, a word 
in reply —their say out — being once re- 
sorted to by their victim. The support in 
this case is the liberty of change — a griev- 
ance and a nuisance to the mistress whose 
experience has all been from bad to worse, 
but nevertheless not in all respects an evil. 
It is to be remembered that she is enjoying 
the youth and vigour of a succession of 
damsels, none of them likely to be more 
efficient twenty years hence than they are 
now. 

The accounts we hear of American ‘‘ helps” 
naturally make us view with unpleasant 
forebodings the independence which is the 
distinctive feature of modern service among 
ourselves; but the fact of slavery in 
America has evidently cast a stigma on the 
relation, of which we have not a trace in 
England. All girls, at least among our 
lower classes, take to service cheerfully as a 
start in life, unless they have incapacitated 
themselves by mill-work or some similar 
training; and they are certainly more eligi-’ 
ble as wives, and sought after by a better 
class, than those women whose girlhood has 
been passed in manufacturing or field la- 
bour. And no wonder, for surely nothing 
can be neater, or a completer thing in its 
way, than a tidy, efficient maid-servant. 
We own that, in exalting the merits of this 
class, we naturally choose a female model. 
There are of course excellent butlers and 
footmen in livery, but indoor service is 
so far contrary to manly instincts that in the 
best of the class, unless they are too busy 
or too slow to have any spare moments on 
their hands, there is a propensity to have 
some private pursuit not quite compatible 
with perfect utility. If aman escapes the 
common pitfall of the public-house or the 
beer-shop, he gossips, or he reads at incon- 
venient times, or secludes himself with 
some musical instrument, or he may en- 
deavour to combine with his duties some 
business on his own account. He under- 
takes a commission of some sort for his 
spare moments, or he speculates with his 
savings, and you come upon his name in 
the Gazette. He cannot put all his heart 
or his head into his work. There is a good 
deal to be said for the Antiquary’s view. 
Without at all disputing woman's powers of 
command, it cannot be denied that the es- 
pecial feminine characteristics display them- 
selves in a very amiable light in domestic 
service. We know the cook only by her 
dishes; how they linger in the memory, 
everybody who has been a schoolboy knows. 
And it is not very different with elderly 
gentlemen either, if we may infer so much 
from the curious fact that, when a man 
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marries any denizen of his kitchen, it is al- 
ways his cook. The cook has by prescrip- 
tive right a temper; probably her tongue is 
never under the austere control indispensa- 
ble in the parlour. It is the waiting-maid 
who represents the class to ordinary eyes. 
We know nothing that conveys an idea of 
absolute fitness for her work so exactly as a 
typical neat-handed Phillis; so fit that no 
one can dream of removing her out of it. 
Sober, steadfast, demure in air, noiseless, 
speechless except when spoken to, and then 
answering in the fewest words and with the 
distinctest utterance; the manner, perfect 
in its way, suggesting probably to Mr. 
Hawthorne his tribute to the demeanour of 
some of the younger women of our lower 
classes, in contrast with the ordinary clown- 
ishness — ‘*‘a manner with its own proper 
grace, neither affected nor imitative of 
something higher,” a manner natural to a 
young woman who knows her place and her 
value, and is intent on putting a certain fin- 
ish and completeness into all she does; her 
comeliness set off by a costume whose neat 
and trim unobtrusiveness makes it one of 
the prettiest and most appropriate in the 
world. Such a damsel is indeed a house- 


hold treasure ; no part of her needs another 
field; nothing is unexpressed ; her wits, her 


memory, her observation, as well as her 
eyes and fingers, are kept in full exercise 
by the family exigencies. Where in the 
world are my spectacles ? what have I done 
with that letter? asks papa. Where have 
I put my keys, or my gloves? asks mamma. 
I io. lost my brooch, or my bracelet, or 
my parasol, cry the young ladies. Mary is 
the universal referee. Mary knows people’s 
ways better than they do themselves, and with 
unwearied good-nature, and a perception 
amounting to instinct, brings people and their 
goods together again. It is bad news when 
this faultless creature announces her engage- 
ment to some young man; we are naturally 
amazed that so much perfection should 
throw herself away on such a lout, who, 
whether on workdays or Sundays, seems so 
immeasurably below her in refinement. 
But M: ry kuows her own interests as well 
as her ..ur, best. She has never forgotten 
the traditions of her own class; her head 
has never for an instant been turned by the 
sight of pleasures and luxuries beyond her 
reach; while her habits of order, and her 
consciousness of years of trust not abused, 
make her the best wife a mechanic. can 
choose. Mr. Trollope makes his Cabinet 
Minister of small means testify of his par- 
lour-muid ihat there is not a more respecta- 





ble young woman in London, and we are 
sure every reader’s experience can recall 
similar examples. Some people are so un- 
lucky as to know only the pariahs of the 
profession, and sometimes it is ill luck; 
but more commonly a course of bad ser- 
vants implies something wrong in feeling 
and management; whether this means a 
want of sympathy, or an obstinate quarrel 
with the age and a determined adherence 
to obsolete usage, or a tyrannical imposition 
of will in the mode of doing things as well 
as in results. For it is part of modern in- 
dependence — as it has always been human 
nature — to prefer choosing for oneself the 
means by which to attain a given end. 

We have discussed servants in their use- 
ful rather than their ornamental capacity, for 
a dozen tall fellows hanging about a house 
for no other purpose than their master’s 
state can scarcely fail to get into mischief; 
there is little else for them to do; though 
here the term menial has acquired a mean- 
ing which its derivation does not. justify. 
‘* Swift does not seem to have known the 
meaning of this word,” says Johnson. But 
a retinue of servants are sure to excite so 
much envy, and to lay themselves open to 
so much obloquy, that a word expressing 
(according to one of its alleged deriva- 
tions) mere numbers, assisted as it is by 
the sound, has very naturally slid into a 
term of contempt. Thackeray, in his plea 
for servants, endeavours to excuse them in 
small thefts, arguing, which may be true, 
that pilfering on a small scale does not nec- 
essarily develop into wholesale thieving. 
We remember that his ‘‘ Jeames,” before his 
rise in the world, presents Mary Anne with 
his mistress’s gold thimble. In the matter 
of eatables and drinkables and perquisites 
there may be, to say the least, strong dif- 
ferences of view as to the rights of property 
where, as in London, servants are an enor- 
mous body banded together to uphold their 
privileges; but respectable servants, as a 
class, are scrupulously honest. The vir- 
tue inculcated by the Eighth Commandment 
is enforced by their public opinion with 
much more formidable penalties than 
breaches of that which precedes it; and 
every other form of vice is more common 
with them than stealing the spoons. 

Of the three classes — the ready, unscru- 
pulous, loquacious servant of comedy ; the 
faithful, blindly devoted follower, to ex- 
treme old age, of fiction; and the more cal- 
culating Mary or Thomas of fact and vera- 
cious history —commend us to the last for 
all practical purposes of use and comfort. 
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From The Examiner, Sept 25th. 
GENERAL RAWLINS. LATE SECRETARY 
FOR WAR, UNITED STATES. 

AMERICAN journals are filled with details 
of the obsequies and comments on the char- 
acter of the late Secretary for War, General 
John Rawlins. That so young aman should 
have attained so high a position in his coun- 
try’s service, both civil and military, argues 
and illustrates at once his abilities and some 
of the most striking characteristics of Amer- 
ican institutions. General Rawlins was not 
thirty-nine years old at the time of his 
death, and at the age of twenty-two he was 
a charcoal-burner. Yet in the interval of 
sixteen years he acquired such a promin- 
ence in the momentous events of his time, 
that no history of the United States can 
ever be written which shall neglect to men- 
tion his name. His personal intimacy with 
the great soldier of America who is now 
President, of course contributes to this 
prominence, but he could hardly have main- 
tained that intimacy throughout the critical 
scenes of the war without rare intellectual 
and moral qualities. 

John A. Rawlins was a Western man, 
who at the outbreak of the Southern rebel- 
lion was practising law in the obscure town 
of Galena, Illinois, where Ulysses S. Grant 


was then engaged with his father and 


brother in the leather trade. Rawlins had 
been rising into notice as a politician, but 
up to the attack on Fort Sumpter his asso- 
ciations and sympathies had been with those 
who called themselves the friends of the 
South. He was willing to allow slavery to 
remain undisturbed ; he was opposed to the 
election of Abraham Lincoln. When, how- 
ever, the South declared in favour of seces- 
sion, and took up arms to secure its inde- 
pendence, Rawlins at once announced him- 
self in favour of the war to crush out seces- 
sion. He attended a meeting at which 
Grant presided, and whose object was to 
arouse public feeling. At this meeting 
Rawlins made an eloquent and enthusiastic 
speech, and at the close a company of vol- 
unteers was raised, which Grant, who had 
been a captain in the regular army, under- 
took to drill. This was the origin of the 
friendship of Grant and Rawlins, destined 
to become historical. 

Grant drilled the company, and shortly 
afterwards was made colonel of a regiment ; 
and then (within two or three months) a 
brigadier-general of volunteers. In this 
latter capacity he was entitled to a staff, 
and wrote at once to the fervid orator whom 
he remembered at Galena. Rawlins be- 
came his adjutant-general, and from this 
time dates the intimacy which had results 
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so important for the subordinate. He re- 
mained constantly with the man _ who, 
through the victories of Belmont and Fort 
Donelson, and in the trying battle of Shi- 
loh, fought his way to fame; he was the 
most trusted friend of Grant all through the 
brilliant Vicksburg campaign, and believed 
in his chief when even Sherman thought 
Grant was wrong. During the exposure of 
the campaign against Vicksburg he contract- 
ed the disease which finally terminated his 
life; so that he was as truly a sacrifice to 
his country as if he had fallen on the battle- 
field. From Vicksburg he followed Grant 
to Chattanooga, receiving promotion on the 
staff as rapidly as Grant himself was ad- 
vanced in command: thence he went east- 
wards, and after Grant was made com- 
mander of all the armies, Rawlins was cre- 
ated chief of the staff. 

His counsel was always listened to, if not 
always followed, by the commander; and 
he had the great military virtue of subordin- 
ation. When his reasonings and pleadings 
failed, and it was plain that Grant meant to 
have his own way, Rawlins always acqui- 
esced, and did his best to secure the suc- 
cess of movements in whose success he had 
disbelieved. TIlis fidelity to his chief never 
faltered; he seemed to have no object in 
life but to labour for the triumph of Grant’s 
plans. It is true that his chief's success was 
the salvation of the Union; still such devo- 
tion is rare. To Rawlins, Grant was the 
country; the representative, the incarna- 
tion of his patriotism. Such loyality as is 
seldom manifested in modern times towards 
a king was felt by this ardent Republican 
and Democrat for his chief. That Grant 
was able to inspire this devotion in Raw- 
lins and others of his immediate followers, 
is one of the most indisputable proofs of his 
fitness for rule. 

But Rawlins had other qualities besides 
devotion to his chief. He had marvellous 
energy, untiring persistency, great knowl- 
edge of men, singleness of purpose, the 
truest and warmest patriotism. His com- 
mand of language was remarkable, espec- 
ially when the defects of his early educa- 
tion are considered; and he was able to in- 
fuse into his words a power that only comes 
from passion, and, above all things, to per- 
suade his hearers that he was in earnest. 

In the peculiarly trying scenes of the last 
four years, during the Presidency of Mr. 
Johnson, while Grant was reticently study- 
ing the position which he now occupies, 
Rawlins displayed great tact, great acquain- 
tance with the motives of men, great per- 
ception of the future. Years ago, Grant, 
with that discernment of character which is 
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said to be one of his peculiar traits, de- 
clared that Rawlins would make an excel- 
lent Secretary for War; and when he was 
able to choose for himself, he showed that 
his estimate of his friend had not changed. 
He had no abler, truer Cabinet officer, none 
more anxious for the success of his admin- 
istration nor for the good of the country, 
none better fitted to labour for these ends 
than John A. Rawlins. 

The President will feel the loss of his 
friend and comrade; his country will feel 
the loss of a man of devotion and ability ; 
but it must be a consolation to Grant that 
he was able to recognize the worth of the 
services that had been rendered to him; 
and it is the boast of America that these 
men, sprung from the humblest, are recog- 
nized daily as peers of the highest. No 
more conspicuous instance of the reward 
wnich merit and genius can bring to their 
possessors in America has ever been afford- 
ed to the world. The merited rewards be- 
stowed on Rawlins while living, the tears 
shed for him when dead, are a tribute to the 
American Secretary for War which Euro- 
pean statesmen may envy, and furnish an 
example for European Sovereigns that they 
may well follow. 


From The Pall Mall Gazette. 
AUSTRALIAN MEAT. 


Tae demand for Australian meat which 
is growing up in Engksh markets ought, 
under proper management, to be of the 
greatest advartage both to the mother 
country and the colony. It seems that 
preserved meat may be sold in London to 
an almost unlimited amount, provided that 
the price do not exceed 6 1-2d. or 7d. a 
pound, and such meat Australia is prepared 
to supply to any extent. The news of the 
great success of some of the meat sent, 
reached Australia at a most unfortunate 
time. The squatters, who would naturally 
be looked to in the first instance to supply 
the capital for extending a trade which 
must of necessity enhance the value of their 
own stock, were in a state of the greatest 
depression. An unprecedented drought 
had turned the greafer part of New South 
Wales and Victoria into the condition of a 
desert, wool had fallen in the home markets 
to a most unremunerative price, a new and 
probably unfavourable Land Bill loomed in 
the distance. Owing to these causes, the 
pastoral interest was by no means inclined 
totake up the matter warmly. At first, too, 
the price of sheep put a stop to operations. 
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Towards the end of the summer, when 
sheep, having recently been shorn, general- 
ly fetch at an average less than 5s., they 
were selling at 17s. and18s.a head. Herb- 
age was so scarce that it was almost im- 
possible to keep the sheep on the runs, and 
yet they could not be driven to market 
through the parched-up country. Even 
such companies as were already in working 
order were obliged to suspend operations 
forthe time. Under ordinary circumstances 
6d. a pound would afford a capital margin 
for profit, even with the present expensive 
systems of preserving ; and it was calculated 
the other day on a proposition to establish 
a oe company at Geelong, on 
a capital of £15,000, a clear gain of £300 a 
week might be made during the summer 
months if 3,000 sheep were slaughtered 
each week. Of course, if large joints or 
whole carcasses could. be secured from 
deterioration during the voyage, even larger 
returns might be looked for, as the esti- 
mated expenses were certainly not below 
the mark. Since the abundant rainfall 
there has been a great fall in the price of 
meat, and efforts have been made to estab- 
lish companies in all directions. The chief 


companies hitherto have been in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood of Melbourne. 


The 
disadvantage of this is that the sheep are 
by no means improved by the long journey 
down from the up-country. Even the first- 
class meat in Melbourne is not equal to 
what is to be had on the stations, and the 
inferior qualities, of course, suffer in at 
least the same degree. The great object is 
to preserve the meat when at its best, and 
this can only be done by erecting works at 
convenient central points in the pastoral 
countries. Nearly all the stock from the 
great Riverina district in New South Wales 
is sent down to Melbourne — far too great 
a distance — but if a meat-preserving com- 
pany be started at the capital town, as is 
proposed, there will be a market close at 
hand, and the meat will be obtained under 
much more favourable circumstances. The 
same, of course, is true of the western dis- 
tricts of Victoria. There is a very general 
notion that some process of refrigeration 
will be adopted eventually as the best 
means for preserving, but so far no very 
satisfactory plan of this sort has been in- 
troduced in Australia. Of those at present 
in existence the two most successful, both 
in the colony and at home, are that which 
depends upon curing and preserving in 
fat, and that which relies upon cooking and 
exhausting the air. The objection to the 
former is that it is too salt, though the meat, 
when the tins are opened, is sweet and 
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good. The process is extremely simple, 
but we can scarcely look upon it as having 
solved the problem even temporarily. To 
the second the objection is that the meat is 
generally rather overdone. ‘This, however, 
is not so much the case, as it was; and so 
good are some of the preserved meats that 
there is considerable demand for them — 
for sheep’s tongues and kidneys, for exam- 
ple — even in Melbourne itself. 

‘The works of the company which uses 
the latter process are most conveniently 
situated if the preserving is not to be done 
at head-quarters. They are on the banks 
of the Salt-water River at Maribyrnong, 
and besides being close to the great Flem- 
ington market, where 30,000 sheep are 
frequently disposed of in one day, there is 
direct water communication with the vessels 
lying in the bay. The distance from Mel- 
bourne is about four miles. Here it does 
not take long to convert a few hundred 
sheep into a few thousand tins of preserved 
meat. From the market the sheep are 
frequently driven straight to the pens be- 
hind the slaughter-houses. These latter 
are separated by some distance from the 
preserving house, but there is not the 
slighest smell, owing to the use of dry earth 
as a deodorizing agent. Two slaughter- 


men, with the aid of a boy, can kill and 
prepare for the butcher 112 sheep a day. 
As the carcasses are ready they are loaded 
on a truck, which by self-acting machinery 
runs down to the butcher’s shop. Here 
they are cut up into joints, boned, and 
packed carefully in tins containing 6lb. and 


under. At first nothing but boned meat 
was sent home, but now it is found that 
the parts which are not worth boning admit 
of being sold bone and all at a lower price. 
We are bound to say that the meat which 
we saw was of a very poor description. 
The sheep were very thin and _ poorly 
nourished, and one of their meagre joints 
would have looked miserable indeed by the 
side of an English leg of mutton. On 
inquiry, it was said that this was not quite 
the sort of thing the company wanted, but 
the demand was now so brisk that it would 
not do to allow it to fall off. This seems 
to us to be a great mistake. The Austra- 
lian meat, at the best of times, is of a more 
watery character than our own, and it is at 
least doubtful whether, unless it be of the 
highest character, it is really cheaper than 
English meat at twice the price. At pres- 
ent it is most important to a up the 
standard of the article. Once let it be 
found to be inferior and its sale is stopped 
altogether. We have a lively recollection 
of the success which attended the first in- 
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troduction of charqui into the English 
market. It was the one thing needed. 
Poor families were to be fed with it, clubs 
were to make their soups with it, and beef 
was once more to become something short 
of an article of luxury. Never was such a 
godsend. By way of improving the occa- 
sion, a few speculators ran a bad cargo on 
the market, and from that time forth there 
was an end of charqui asa food for the 
British public. It is far more important to 
secure a constant and good supply of Aus- 
tralian mutton than of the dry American 
beef, and it is to be sincerely hoped that 
now that such an opportunity offers it will 
not be thrown away by carelessness or in- 
difference. 

From the butcher's the tins of meat are 
passed into the kitchen, where the larger 
joints and the kidneys undergo a slight 
cooking. The bones and pieces are con- 
verted into soup in two enormous caldrons. 
The soup thus produced is_ excellent. 
Everywhere there is the most scrupulous 
cleanliness, and water is constantly flowing 
over the floors and tables. The next thing 
is to fasten on the lid of the tin. This is a 
most important part of the process, and a 
severe table of fines is drawn up for any 
faulty covers. A small hole is left in the 
top to allow the heated air to escape. The 
tins are now plunged for about three hours 
into a bath of chloride of calcium 30° above 
the temperature of boiling water in order to 
exhaust the air. At the expiration of that 
time the hole is soldered up and the tins are 
exposed to a still fiercer heat of 50° above 
the temperature of boiling water. This is 
in order to decompose any air which may 
be left and also to test the strength of the 
tins, the pressure being no less than 20Ib. 
to the square inch. A little of this is suffi- 
cient, and afterwards the tins are cooled, 
cleaned, and placed ina hot closet. If by 
any chance air should remain in the hermet- 
ically sealed cases, they will bulge and be 
condemned as useless. This, however, 
rarely occurs. 

The cost of this is about 3d. per pound 
when shipped. Of the three-pence, 1d. 
may be said to represent the value of the 
tin, 1d. the price of the meat, and 1d. the 
cost of the preparation. It is plain that the 
cost of the tin and preparation together 
bears far too great a proportion to the price 
of the meat under this system. Indeed it 
sometimes happens that the meat costs noth- 
ing at all, as the sale of the pelt, the offal- 
manure, and the tallow from the scraps 
covers the whole price of the sheep. At 
any rate 2d. a pound is a heavy rate for 
preserving. In July the company we have 
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been. referring to were turning out at the 
rate of 1,600 6lb. tins a day and killing 
about 2,500 sheep a week. This is nothing 
to what might be done, but it kept more 
than eighty men in full employ. Wages 
are very high. The slaughterers get 7s. a 
day, the butchers 6s., and the labourers 4s. 
or 5s., with as much meat as they like. As 
to the skilled artisans who make the tins, 
they can, with ease, gain from £3 to Lia 
week. There seems to be little doubt, 
however, that a cheap process will soon be 
invented — though many highly thought of 
at first have proved failures—and then 
with works established in the pastoral dis- 
tricts or even on large stations, Englishmen 
may hope to reap the full benefit of the 
cheapness of Australian meat. 


From The Saturday Review. 
THE AMERICAN COLONIES.* 


AMERICAN history, as it is generally 
written, seems to consist entirely of two 
epochs previous to the War of Indepen- 
dence. The first is that of the foundation 
of the colonies. The voyage of the May- 


flower, and the adventures of Smith and 


his fellow-emigrants in Virginia, are the 
main facts in the opening of the history, 
and these events, and the circumstances 
immediately connected with them, have 
been dilated upon till we are rather tired 
of the subject. From them we generally 
make a jump to Ilancock, Otis, Adams, 
Jefferson, Patrick Honry, and the rest of 
the Revolutionary heroes, the only interme- 
diate stepping-stone being supplied by the 
Salem witchcraft cases. Yet it would bea 
very interesting topic for any practical 
observer to show how the Americans of 
1776 came to differ, and in what respects 
they actually differed, from their ancestors 
of a century and ahalf before. The 
development was uiet, and met with lit- 
tle attention and few historians upon either 
side of the water. The civilization —in 
the well-understood direction — of a few 
Indian tribes, and certain difficulties with 
Frenchmen in Canada, are almost the only 
facts on which the ordinary writers care to 
dwell. It would be curious to trace the 
steps by which the democracy after the old 
New England type changed into the very 
different democracy whose example was not 
without influence upon the European 
catastrophe of 4789. The New Englander, 


* The American Colonies previous to the Declara- 
tion of dudependence. By John Andrew — 
London, Oxford, aud Cambrilige: Rivingtons. 1869. 
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in the Commonwealth time, had undoubt- 
edly anticipated certain results of the 
modern movement; the class from which he 
was drawn had repudiated feudal ideas, and 
began with principles of self-government 
and popular education as strongly marked 
as any modern Radical would desire. 
But at the same time toleration, in our 
modern sense, was unknown; the Church 
and the State were one; heresy was a kind 
of treason; and Quakers and Papists met 
with little better treatment from the 
Puritan Fathers than they found at home. 
By the time of the Revolutionary war this 
had been completely changed ; Church and 
State were thoroughly separated, and the 
present system, in which all Churches are 
mere voluntary organizations, had tho- 
roughly taken root. It has been recently 
argued that the American War of Inde- 
pendence was not, as has been so often 
said, the first blow in the modern revolu- 
tionary struggle, but rather the last result 
of the old Protestant movement. Mr. 
Doyle dwells upon the distinction between 
the American and the French revolutions, 
and the extent to which the former was 
rather a carrying out of old principles than 
a complete breaking off from the past. 
Undoubtedly this is, in one sense, as true 
as it is obvious. The American rebellion 
did not involve any great disturbance, and 
the severance of the ties between the old 
country and the colonies left other things 
pretty much as they had been before, The 
colonies had long been in the enjoyment of 
a neglect which had left them independent 
for many of the most important purposes. 
The New England States had at a very 
early period formed a union which had 
something more than a merely superficial 
resemblance to that which was formed in 
opposition to George III; ard although the 
colonies remained ostensibly loyal until the 
actual outbreak of hostilities, yet, as Mr. 
Doyle very truly observes, it is impossible 
not to suppose that intelligent men had long 
forseen the difficulty of maintaining a per- 
manent connexion. Indeed evidence is not 
wanting that, for many years before the 
Stamp Act, the propriety of a separation 
was often discussed. Undoubtedly an 
open proposition to that effect would have 
been received with as little favour as a 
similar proposition would now receive in 
Australia. Yet all the traditions of New 
England, and, in a smaller degree, of the 
other colonies, were in favour of such a 
complete management of their own affairs 
as would render the Imperial control little 
more than nominal. Meanwhile English- 
men, when they condescended to think at 
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all of the colonies, thought of them as mere 
plantations for the benefit of English com- 
merce. Their final cause was to grow 
tobacco, or to supply a market for English 
manufactures: and Lord Chatham himself 
took this view of the question, though ad- 
mitting the impropriety of internal taxation. 
It was impossible that two partners to a 
bond interpreted in such divergent senses 
should continue long to hold together, and 
it may therefore be said that the rupture, 
when it actually came, was nothing but the 
settlement of irreconcilable | pretensions 
which had been growing up for generations. 
As soon as we determined to translate our 
claims into action, the colonists signified 
their utter repudiation of them. They had 
been silently cherishing the hope of grow- 
ing up into a great empire, whilst we fan- 
cied that they were to remain as subsidiary 
establishment to English commerce. So 
far there was nothing of the revolutionary 
spirit in the outbreak. But, on the other 
hand, there was a distinct connexion be- 
tween the French and the American Revolu- 
tions which ought not to be over looked. 
Not only did such men as Lafayette and 
Franklin establish a certain sympathy be- 
tween the two countries, but there was also 
acommunity of ideas. Such American 
leaders as Adams. .Franklin, and Jefferson 
talked the language, and held the popular 
creed, of the eighteenth century. They 
had entirely abandoned the old Puritan 
platform, and were given to the religious 
freethinking and political speculations of 
their day. Jefferson himself upset the last 
remnants of an Established Church, and of 
the law of promogeniture, by way, as he 
said, of ** eradicating every fiber of ancient 
or future aristocarcy.” When, in the 
Declaration of Independence, he appealed 
to the inherent and indefeasible right of 
man, he was for the first time in active 
politics raising a cry which was destined to 
work far more tremendous results in Europe 
than could be brought about in America. 
In short, that party which was represented 
by so many of the leading American states- 
men, and by some of their sympathizers in 
England, was beginning to put in practice, 
though with a very dim perception of re- 
sults, the principles which had already un- 
dermined the old social fabric of Europe. 
and were soon to bring about the great 
revolutionary catastrophe. The American 
colonies represented several heterogeneous 
principles; in New England, there was the 
genuine old Puritan spirit which was al- 
ready much decayed by the time of the 
Revolution; on the other hand, both in 
New England and elsewhere, there was a 
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kind of premature democracy which anti- 
cipated some results of the more modern 
spirit. It would be interesting to trace the 
growth of these principles, and to show to 
what extent they had prepared the ground 
for the present condition of the United 
States, and how they reacted upon spec- 
tators in Europe. But to follow out this, 
or some other equally obvious lines of in- 
quiry, would require a more intimate ac- 
quaintance both with England and Ameri- 
‘an history than Mr. Doyle as yet pos- 
sesses. We hope that he will be stimu- 
lated by his first success to obtain a wider 
view of the subject. 





From The Pall Mall Gazette. 
CHARLES LAMB IN THE TEMPLE. 


Tue following charming and claracteris- 
tic letter of Mary Lamb to a child cannot 
fail to interest all who cherish the memory 
of Charles Lamb and his sister. The ** lit- 
tle Barbara” (afterwards Mrs. Edwards) 
to whom it was addressed was the youngest 
sister of Matilda Betham, a poetess whom 
Southey valued, and of Sir William Betham, 
the well-known genealogist and anti- 
quary : — 


November 2, 1814. 
To Miss Barbara Betham. 

It is very long since [ have met with such 
an agreeable surprise as the sight of your letter, 
my kind young friend, afforded me. Such a 
nice letter as it is too. And what a pretty hand 
you write. I congratulate ycu on this attain- 
ment with great pleasure, because I have so of- 
ten felt the disadvantage of my owa wretched 
handwriting. 

You wish for London news. I rely upon your 
sister Ann for gratifying you in th's respect, 
yet I have been endeavouring to recollect whom 
you might have seen here, and what moy have 
happened to them since, ani this effort has only 
brought the image of little Barbara Betham, un- 
connected with any other person, so strongly 
before my eyes that I seem as if [ had no other 
subject to write upon, NowI[ think I sce you 
with your feet propped upon the fender, your 
two hands spread out upon your knees — atti- 
tude you always chose when we were in funiliar 
confidential conversation together — telling me- 
long stories of your own home, where now you say 
you are ** moping on with the same thing every- 
day,’? and which then presented nothing but 
pleasant recollections to your mind. How well 
I remember your quiet, steady face bent over 
One day, conscience-struck »t hav- 
ing wasted so much of your precious time in 
readings, and feeling yourself, as you prettily 
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said, ‘* quite useless to me,”’ 


ed 
you went to my 
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drawers and hunted out some unhemmed pocket- 
handkerchiefs, and by no means could I prevail 





upon you to resume your story books till you | pe 


had hemmed them all. I remember, too, your 
teaching my little maid to read — your sitting 
with her a whole evening to console her for the 
death of her sister; and that she in her turn 
endeavoured to become a comfort to you the next 
evening when you wept at the sight of Mrs, 
Holecroft, from whose school you had recently 
eloped because you were not partial to sitting in 
the stocks. Those tears, and a few you once 
dropped when my brother teased you about 
your supposed fondness for apple dumplings, 
were the only interruptions to the calm content- 
edness of your unclouded brow. We still re- 
main the same as you left us, neither better nor 
wiser, nor perceptibly older, but three years 
must have madea great alteration in you. How 
very much, dear Barbara, [ should like to see 
ou! 

We still live in Temple-lane, but I am now 
sitting in a room you never saw; soon after you 
left us we were distressed by the cries of a cat, 
which seemed to proceed from the garrets ad- 
joining to ours, and only separated from ours 
by the locked door on the farther side of my 
brother’s bedroom, which you know was the lit- 
tle room at the top of the kitchen stairs. We 
had the lock forced and let poor puss out from 
behind a panel of the wainscot, and she lived 
with us from that time, for we were in gratitude 
bound to keep her, as she had introduced us to 
four untenanted, unowned rooms, and by de- 
grees we have taken possession of these un- 
claimed apartments — first putting up lines to 
dry our clothes, then moving my brother’s bed 
into one of these, more commodious than his 
own room. And last winter, my brother being 
unable to pursue a work he had begun, owing 
to the kind interruptions of friends who were 
more at leisure than himself, I persuaded him 
that he might write at his ease in one of these 
rooms, as he could not then hear the door knock, 
or hear himself denied to be at home, which was 
sure to make him call out and convict the poor 
maid in a fib. Here, I said, he might be al- 
most really not at home. So I put in an old 
grate, and made him a fire in the largest of 
these garrets, and carried in one table and one 
chair, and bid him write away, and consider 
himself as much alone as if he were in some 
lodging on the midst of Salisbury Plain, or any 
other wide unfrequented place where he could 
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expect few visitors to break in upon his solitude. | 


I left him quite delighted with his new acquisi- 
tion, but in a few hours he came down again 
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The next day, before he came home from his 
office, I had gathered up various bits of old cur- 
ting to cover the floor; and, to a little break 
the blank look of the bare walls, I hung up a 
few old prints that used to ornament the kitchen 
and after dinner, with great boast of what an 
improvement I had made, I took Charles once 
more into his new study. A week of busy la- 
bour followed, in which I think you would not 
have disliked to have been our assistant. My 
brother and I almost covered the walls with 
prints, for which purpose he cut out every print 
from every book in his old library, coming in 
every now and then to ask my leave to siripa 
fresh poor author — which he might not do, you 
know, without my permission, as [ am elder sis- 
ter. There was such pasting, such consultation 


| where their portraits, and where a series of pic- 


tures from Ovid, Milton, and Shakespeare woul 
show to most advantage, and in what obscure 
corner authors of humbler note might be allowed 
to tell their stories. All the books gave up their 
prints but one —a translation from Ariosto — 
a delicious set of four-and-twenty prints, and 
for which I had marked out a conspicuous place; 
when lo! we found at the moment the scissors 
were going to work that a part of the poem was 
priuted at the back of every picture. What a 
cruel disappointment! To conclude this long 
story about nothing, the poor despised garret is 
now called the print room, and is become our 
most favourite sitting-room. Your sister Anne 
will tell you that your friend Louisa is going to 
France. Miss Skipper is out of town; Mrs. 
Reynolds desires to be remembered to you, and 
so does my neighbor Mrs. Norris, who was your 
doctress when you were unwell. Her three lit- 
tle children have grown three big children. 
The lions still live in Exeter Change. Return- 
ing home through the Strand, [ often hear them 
roar about twelve o’clock at night. [I never hear 
them without thinking of you, because you 
seemed so pleased with the sight of them, and 
said your young companions would stare when 
you told them you had seen a lion, And now, 
my dear Barbara, farewell; I have not written 
such a long letter a long time, but I am very 
sorry I had nothing amusing to write about. 
Wishing you may pass happily through the rest 
of your school days, and every day of your life, 
I remain, your affectionate friend, 
M. Lams. 


My brother sends his love to yous with the 
kind remembrance your letter showed you have 
of usasI was. He joius with me in respects to 
your good father and mother. Now you have 





with a sadly dismal face. He could do nothing, 
he said, with those bare, whitewashed walls be- 
fore his eyes. He could not write in that dull 
unfurnished prison. 


begun, I shall hope to have the pleasure of hear- 
|ing from you again. I shall always receive a 
| letter from you with very great delight. 
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From The Gentleman’s Magazine. 
WILD CATS. 


OF all the animals of Europe, perhaps of 
all living creatures, the most ferocious and 
destructive is the common wild cat. The 
fox, carnivorous as he is, feeds willingly on 
grapes, and, when hungry, devours vege- 
table produce of many other kinds with an 
avidity that disproves. repugnance. The 
weasel, though more sanguinary than the 
fox, has been known, nevertheless, though 
in the midst of living plunder, to feed for 
days together from the remains of a dead 
horse. The wild cat, on the contrary, 
admits no medium between craving want 
and bleeding flesh; and it is only when 
coerced by actual famine, that he conde- 
scends to prey not captured by himself, and 
torn alive by his own claws. 

The fox, on securing a living animal, kills 
it instantly with a dexterous shake. The 
wild cat seizes by the neck a hare as large 
and heavy as himself, and, grasping it firm- 
ly with his claws, begins by gnawing off its 
ears alive; he then eats gradually down- 
wards from the skull, bolting the teeth and 
fur, and slowly swallowing the eyes and 
brain. 

A contrast somewhat similar distinguishes, 
in most other instances, the canine race 
from the feline; and imaginative’ writers 
have seen ground in the distinction for 
ascribing generosity to the one, and for 
imputing cruelty to the other. In reality, 
the difference is due to an exercise of mere 
instinct. Canine beasts of prey have no 
effective claws to detain with firmness a 
struggling victim, which, if not disabled at 
the very moment of capture, might escape 
through sheer desperation. 

Be this as it may, the wild cat, though 
the smallest of the feline species, passes 
deservedly for the most rapacious of the 
whole race, and owes to his evil reputation 
the extinction of his kind in almost every 
department in France. 

Tn England the wild cat is said to have 


shared the fate of the wolf and of the great 


bustard. In Ireland and Scotland he is still 
to be met with at rare intervals. In Switz- 
erland he is found, from time to time, in 
certain localities. In Austria he abounds, 
and is not uncommon in Northern Germany, 
and in other parts of Europe. He is alto- 
gether unknown in Norway, Sweden, and 
Russia. 

But, exist where he may, his presence 
is speedily detected by the rapid diminution 
of the living beings around him. Hunting 
chiefly at night, in silence and security, no 


care in choosing, no artifice in disguising, | 
can long conceal from him the suspected | 
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hiding-place of his prey. The nestling 
poner wakes in his claws, an expiring 
captive. The crouching quail sleeps on, till 
seized in turn by the noiseless ravisher of 
her unconscious mate. No kind of attaina- 
ble prey comes amiss to him; but, fortu- 
nately for the larger species, he entertains 
a decided preference for the small rodentia, 
of which he destroys incredible numbers. 
Tschudi relates that the remains of no fewer 
than twenty-six field mice have been found 
at one time in the stomach of an adult 
individual. In such respect he renders, no 
doubt, important services; but these are 
said to be outbalanced by his mischievous 
destruction of the insectivorous birds — at 
any rate, no kind of redeeming credit is 
ever accorded to him. The farmer dreads, 
the sportsman abhors him. In districts 
where he abounds, a price is invariably set 
on his head; and no wild animal in Europe 
is tracked with greater eagerness, or more 
revengefully pursued. 

Having regard to his diminutive size, the 
strength of the wild cat is little short of 

rodigious. Scarcely less so, is his aston- 
ishing agility, and in these qualities, com- 
bined with his predacious aptitudes and his 
insatiable thirst for carnage, may be found 
the explanation of the title formerly applied 
to him of ‘* Catus Devastator.” Devasta- 
tion is, indeed, the fittest term employable 
for conveying a just idea of his depredations. 
Rabbits rapidly disappear from neighbour- 
hoods infested with wild cats; a single pair 
suffices to depopulate a well-stocked war- 
ren. Where possible, they prey on hares 
with equal destructiveness ; and have been 
known to exterminate an importation of 
pheasants, renewed copiously for three suc- 
cessive seasons. In the fold and farm-yard 
their ravages are incalculably more serious 
than those of the fox, and the Bavarian 
breeder knows from experience that the 
slightest relaxation of his nightly vigilance 
may cost him the entire profits of a season’s 
toil. Nor are the finny tribes secure from 
the attacks of these marauders. In dearth 
of other resources, the wild cat watches by 
the brook with all the patience and immo- 
bility of the bittern, and seldom fails to 
secure the incautious fish that ventures to 
the surface within reach of his determined 
claws. 

The habits of the wild cat are essentially 
solitary. Unless brought together by haz- 
ard, it is seldom that two are to be seen in 
company ; and it appears that they fiercely 
resent intrusion on the part of those of their 
own species. It is somewhat otherwise in 
the spring of the year, when the males may 
be heard catterwauling after the manner of 
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domestic cats. The utterance is, neverthe- 
less, distinct, and resembles in nothing the 
familiar concert on the roofs at home. The 
impression once received is likely to be last- 
ing, for it is diflicult to conceive a more 
mysterious concourse of strange notes. 
The prevailing sound is that of a deep, un- 
earthly moan, suggesting vague terrors, 
and quite capabie of disconcerting a super- 
stitious mind, when heard at night from the 
sombre valleys of the Grindenwald. 

Man excepted, and occasionally the lynx, 
the eagle is the only deadly foe to these fe- 
rocious little quadupeds. In open fight, 
the wild cat would prove at least a match 
for most other European animals and birds 
of prey; and is, moreover, not likely to be 
brougit into contact with any such. But 
in rocky and inaccessibie places, where the 
wild cat is as often found as in the depths 
of the forest, he lives peculiarly exposed to 
the attacks of the golden eagle. Nor can 
he, when attacked, defend himself. His 
enemy is unseen, and the first intimation 
of hostilities is a disabling gripe in the 
throat and loins, followed by total darkness, 
caused by the shrouding round him of the 
eagle’s wings, or else by a compulsory flight 
upwards as the eagle bears him off to some 
high summit beyond the clouds. 

For many years the common wild cat was 
universally regarded as the original ances- 
tor of the whole tribe of domestic cats, and 
the majority of writers on natural history 
continue so to regard him. The arguments 
for the contrary are chiefly founded on 
points of difference in the internal organiz- 
ation of the two species as now existing; 
but it is difficult to admit conclusions drawn 
from types contrasted, as regards the tame 
varieties, after a thousand years of uninter- 
rupted degeneracy. Organic transforma- 
tion is, moreover, analogised completely in 
the instance of the horse ; and as regards the 
facts relied on, there is no less difference 
between the cats of Egypt and the Angora 
or the Manx, than between these latter and 
the common wild cat. 

The essential distinctions between the 
wild cat and the tame are marked sufficient- 
ly. As a rule, the wild cat is the larger 
animal, and ivcomparably the more pow- 
erful. His tail which is larger and 
more bushy, is invariably annulated and 
tipped with black; it also preserves its 
thickness throughout the whole length, in- 
stead of tapering to a point, as is the case 
with most of the domestic species. 

Another distinction is the richer fur, the 
more abundant whisker, the larger teeth, 
and yellow throat. But the most striking 
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age-looking eyes; but those of tame cats, 
savage as they are, are mere boiled peas 
compared with those of wild ones. One 
would imagine no other eyes could fix the 
stare of the wild cat without giving way. 
It seems a kind of liquid ferocity frozen 
stiff. Rage, hatred, and cruelty appear 
condensed in one inexorable glare. No 
one in his senses would think of asking the 
wild cat a favour. 

In addition to the genuine wild cat, there 
exists another, better known from being 
less rare, equally ferocious, and scarcely 
less destructive. This animal is the tame 
cat become wild. It exists in all stages of 
wildness, from the timid feline skeleton 
that haunts the farm, and flies at the ap- 
proach of the inhabitants, to the well-furred 
sylvan cat, kittened in the wood, and de- 
scended from a line of ancestors free for a 
series of generations. This latter species, 
in all but size and conformation, is the 
counterpart and rival of the wild cat pro- 
per. He is equally rapacious and sanguin- 
ary. He kills the hare with ease, and de- 
vastates the warren. He lurks in the close 
foliage, crouches in the cover, and courses 
boldly in the open country. In this latter 
mode of hunting, he differs from the wild 
cat in a point of permanent distinction: the 
wild cat invariably springs from ambush, 
and either secures its prey at once or slinks 
back discouraged; whereas the other re- 
pairs a false bound by immediately giving 
chase, and seldom fails to outstrip the vic- 
tim by a succession of rapid leaps. 

In France, the gamekeeper regards the 
domestic cat run wild as the least excusable 
of vermin, and for his sake confounds in 
one common slaughter the stray cats of 
every description that venture within range 
of his prac gerne A certain number of 
these spurious cats are almost sure to be 
found on every well-appointed  gibbet, 
where, from their large size and brindled 
hides, they figure prominently amongst the 
other defunct criminals. The keeper seems 
to have for them a repugnance far more in- 
tolerant and unmitigated than the native 
and indigenous poacher, and on surveying 
or exhibiting the collection, he usually 
gives vent to some hali-uttered malediction 
addressed exclusively to these ‘‘ affreux 
chats.” 

Unless taken in earliest kittenhood, the 
wild cat is hopelessly irreclaimable in cap- 
tivity. Gentle treatment is utterly wasted 
on his savage will. He remains to the last 
wild, suspicious, sullen; ever ready to tear 
the hand that feeds him, and resenting no 
less the approach of kindness than the in- 





contrast is in the eyes. All cats have sav- 





trusions of aggressive curiosity. 
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An oye a at Trignolles, in the de- 
partment of the Jura, kept one of these an- 
mals in a close cage for two entire years. 
It had been taken in the forest half-grown, 
and was confined at first with a domestic 
cat, in order to be reclaimed, if possible, 
by the force of good example. But though 
it witnessed daily its companion’s confi- 
dence in the human kind, it remained dis- 
trustful to the last, watching with anxiety 
the movements of those who approached it, 
and spitting with rage and fury when too 
closely noticed. At length the innkeeper, 
weary with expending patience on a brute 
so fierce and unredeemable, ordered it to 
be flung alive into a stagnant horsepond, 
where, after struggling exhausted to the 
brink, it was thrust back with long sticks, 
and tamed at last by the energetic process 
of drowning. 

The courage of the wild cat, though not 
proverbial, is undeniably of the highest and 
most distinguished crder. ‘The bulldog’s 
brutal ardour has something in it of insen- 
sibility to danger. Without cause or prov- 
ocation, a bulldog attacks a bear, and his 
annihilation, from being courted gratuitous- 
ly, becomes an inglorious and vulgar mar- 
tyrdom. Men vaunt the panther, but with 
such an animal the scope for pure courage 
must be narrowed considerably by the con- 
sciousness of might. The lion stands dis- 
credited by repeated acts of doubtful val- 
our; and applied to the blind rage of the 
tiger, no test of bravery can be accurate. 

The wild cat is no less prudent than cour- 
ageous. In conflict with dogs or men he is 
never the aggressor, and when assailed by 
numbers, he usually endeavours to escape ; 
but he speedily grows fearless with the ap- 
proach of peril, and becomes in turn a de- 
termined and desperateassailant. The com- 
bat is at all times dangerous and exciting, 
and many occasions are on record of a tra- 
gical termination of the strife. 

In the neighbourhood of Givry, in the de- 
— of the Sadne and Loire, a wild cat 

ad for some time haunted a pond, where it 


had been observed watching eels from the 


locks of an abandoned mill. Adjoining the 
mill was an old building, which had been 
formerly used as a grange for housing corn. 
Into this building the wild cat had been 
traced, in company with a tame one with 
whom it had contracted an alliance. The 
alarm was quickly given, and the maire of 
the village, accompanied by all his staff, had 
shortly surrounded the building with dogs 
and cartwhips, the maire and his son hav- 
ing each a double-barreled gun. ‘The tame 
cat bolted immediately, and in less than a 
minute was caught and strangled by the 
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dogs. The wild one lay close, and refused 
to stir, notwithstanding the hooting of the 
men and the deafening cracks of the cart- 
whips. It was even feared, from his perse- 
vering quiescence, that he had effected an 
escape through some unguarded hole; but, 
on examination, it appeared the holes were 
all stopped, and that there was no issue 
possible, execepting that of the open win- 
dow, through which the tame one had just 
passed. The door was then part opened, 
and a terrier introduced. The dog began 
immediately snufling about, and after scour- 
ing once gor twice round the floor of the 
building, stood barking furiously with his 
gaze intent upon the rafters. Still the cat 
lay motionless, fixing the dog with its sav- 
age eyes, and evidently waiting to outsit 
the danger. The maire’s son then squeezed 
through the half-open door, and calling to 
his friends outside, was preparing to dis- 
lodge the cat, when suddenly, regardless of 
the dog, it flew down like a fury, and fixing 
its claws in the young man’s head and neck- 
tie, seized him fiercely by the under lip. 
All was now howl and scuffle. Dogs and 
men rushed to the rescue, and in the midst 
of the confusion the cat escaped into a tree. 
Here his fate was soon decided. At first it 
lay concealed amongst the foliage, and pro- 
tected by the branches on all sides; but a 
shot from one of the guns soon scared it 
out of sight; asecond brought it headlong 
to the ground, where, after a furious fight, 
it required the interference of the men to 
prevent its being torn to pieces by the dogs. 
The maire’s son was gravely wounded. His 
lip was swollen and lacerated, his face and 
head torn severely, and a vein opened in his 
throat, in spite of the thickness of his tie. 
He was removed to his home immediately 
and surgical aid procured, but his recovery 
cost him a month’s seclusion and a long in- 
terval of feverish anxiety, lucky at last to 
escape with his life and a scar two inches 
long. 

‘© In 1640,” writes Hohberg (as reported 
in Brehm’s popular description of the ani- 
mal kingdom), ‘‘ while beating for foxes in 
a wood near Pacduwetz, my dog came sud- 
denly on a wild cat, and immediately gave 
chase to it. The cat run up a tree, round 
which the dog kept barking eagerly, for he 
was a resolute and powerful animal, with an 
extreme antipathy for cats. I levelled my 
piece forthwith, but the cat was too quick 
for me, and leapt into the bushes before I 
had time to fire. The dog flew after it, and 
seized it by the back without a moment's 
pause or hesitation. I was now unable to 
discharge my piece for fear of wounding the 
dog, and I therefore drew my dirk and 
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rushed into the cover, where the two ani- 
mals lay rolling together, confused in an 
undistinguishable scuffle. I watched my 
moment, and at last ran the dirk completely 
through the cat’s body, whereupon it tore 
from the dog, and contrived to run up the 
dirk with such a nimble movement, that I 
was compelled hastily to let go the handle, 
in order to protect my hand. The dog then 
seized the cat by the neck, and held it sufli- 
ciently long to enable me to draw out the 
dirk, and despatch the dying animal with a 
second and effectual thrust.” 

Brehm informs us further thgt near his 
native village, a certain division of the for- 
est bears the apparently descriptive title of 
Die Wildkatze. But the name is simply 
commemorative of a particular event, and 
perpetuates the authentic story of an en- 
counter with a wild cat which had indeed a 
disasterous ending. An old tracker one 
early morning discovers on the freshly-fal- 
len snow the footsteps of a full-grown cat. 
Joyously he sets to following them up, al- 
ready congratulating himself on the posses- 
sion of not only the valuable skin, but also 
of the handsome premium claimable of right 
on presenting an adult wild cat at the Rath- 
haus of the communal section. The track 
leads him to the foot of an enormous beech- 
tree, where the cat lies certainly concealed. 
On the branches, however, it is nowhere to 
be seen, and must be therefore hidden 
somewhere in the trunk, which is hollow 
from the base right up to the separation of 
the stem. Sure of his game, the tracker 
prepares his piece, which he rests in readi- 
ness against the trunk of the tree. He 
then draws out his hammer and taps smart- 
ly on the bark. Nothing appears; and 
again the tracker strikes the tree, and this 
time with louder and more telling blows. 
Still nothing stirs, and the tracker begins 
to fear there has been some unaccountable 
escape. But this is not possible; the snow 
bears not the minutest trace beyond the 
one imprinted by the return home of the 
animal. The cat is surely in the tree, and 
the tracker at last decides on starting it 
with a sudden and_ irresistible alarm. 
Waiting silently by the tree, in order to in- 
crease by stillness the unexpectedness of 
the shock, he strikes all at once upon the 
trunk a loud volley of resounding and rap- 
idly repeated blows, at the same moment 
throwing down his hammer and catching up 
his gun, in an immediate expectation of a 
sudden bolt. But, alas! before he has 
even time to adjust his posture, the savage 
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attack, that the tracker, in his surprise and 
terror, drops his piece, and, raising his 
hands instinctively, thinks only of defend- 
ing his head. In a twinkling the cat has 
clawed off his large fur cap, and torn 
through the cravat that still protects his 
neck. Wild with pain, and blind with 
blood, the wretched man calls loudly to his 
son, who is somewhere near him in the 
same forest. Meanwhile, the cat has scored 
the flesh from the old man’s hands, and is 
mercilessly furrowing his bald scalp. His 
cries become more plaintive, his anguish 
grows intense; till, at length, he sinks to 
the earth distracted and insensible. 

The son arrives in haste, but only to find 
his father relinquishing all consciousness 
of the horrid strife. His first impulse is to 
drag off the cat; but the brute holds on, 
and the son, with the cat, fears to tear up 
also the lacerated flesh. He then spies the 
hammer, and hurriedly deals with it a ran- 
dom blow. The cat cries, but continues 
not the less to tear its victim, A second 
and well-aimed blow stretches it lifeless on 
the grass; and the son then bends in dread 
over his helpless father. 

The noise of the struggle has by this 
time attracted a passer-by. The poor 
tracker is removed to his cotiage, where 
care and restoratives revive him sufficiently 
to recal his consciousness, and enable him 
with effort to relate his story; but no sill 
suffices to avert the end, which takes place 
on the evening of the day of the adventure, 
the patient expiring in the midst of much 
and frightful suffering. 

Another incident, nearer home, shows 
the wild cat in mortal conflict with another 
animal, no less renowned for valour, and 
which, on the occasion cited, divided with 
him equally the honours of the day. This 
occured in the north of Ireland, where a 
sportsman, ferreting for rabbits, was wit- 
ness of an unexpected and exciting combat. 
The ferret had scarcely disappeared in the 
entrance of an earth, when an usual scuffle 
announced a surprise below ground. The 
sound, by degrees, approached the surface, 
and just afterwards a cat dashed out, drag- 
ging with him the ferret, firmly fastened on 
his neck. Once outside, the two animals 
redoubled their efforts; each one striving 
for the other’s life, and each exerting to 
the utmost his instinctive deadliness. The 
cat gnashed and raved, rending his oppo- 
nent’s breast, and covering his side with 
cruel claw-wounds. The ferret, cxlm and 





exasperating, kept to the one deadiy gripe 


animal is already on his shoulder, clutched | which had begun the battle. No shock, no 
fast at his throat, and fiercely tearing at his | provocation could persuade him to unlock 


eyes and face. So utterly unawares is the | those once closed jaws; and, dvubtless, 
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with a foe less cruelly armed, though twice 
the weight, his grim tactics would prevail 
at last. But here his power failed him 
through loss of blood ; and when he dropped 
. from his antagonist he was quite unable to 
stand. The sportsman, anxious for the 
event, stood motionless on the spot from 
which he had witnessed the combat, merely 
holding his piece in readiness to fire, in 
case the cat should offer to attack him. 
The precaution was needless. On being 
liberated by the ferret the cat moved off 
for a few paces, and then stood perfectly 
still, with its head bent downwards, and its 
muzzle resting on the ground. Things 
lasted thus for several minutes, till the 
sportsman, observing the cat’s eyes to turn 
dim, took the symptom as conclusive, and 
approached with some impatience. On this 
the cat shuffled off towards the earth; and 
the sportsman, fearing to lose it under- 
ground, shot it dead at the entrance of the 
hole. He was consequently unable to af- 
firm that the cat, in its dire combat with 
the ferret had or had not received a mortal 
wound. There was no doubt as to those 
it had inflicted: when taken up by its 
owner, the ferret was quite dead. 
The skins of wild cats furnish an excel- 
lent fur, and according to Tschudi, are of 
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double the value of those of the domestic 
species. In winter the furs of wild cats are 
especially rich and thick; but have the dis- 
advantage, when taken in that season, of 
becoming liable to the partial detaching of 
the hairs. In our day the extreme scarcity 
of the animal itself deprives of its commer- 
cial interest the question of the merits of its 
fur. 

Formerly, in France, the wild cat tvok 
rank as game, and was even esteemed a 
special delicacy, It now shares the preju- 
dice which in modern Europe _proscribes 
the lynx, and in general, all dangerous and 
carnivorous cattle. There can, neverthe- 
less, be no reason why the flesh of these 
animals should be less digestible at present 
than in former times. Tschudi states that 
in Switzerland it was eaten commonly. 
Kobell informs us that lynxes were several 
times brought to the royal table during the 
Congress of the Sovereigns at Vienna. He 
says, also, that, in 1819, the foresters of 
Ettal had orders to kill lynxes for the pri- 
vate consumption of the King of Bavaria. 
And Audubon himself somewhat sanctions 
an inference in favour of roast lynx, by the 
fact of pronouncing it inferior to buffalo. 





AN EPITAPH IN A DEVONSHIRE CHURCH | There not unlook’t for many a one abides 


(The following epitaph has never, we think, been 
printed, except in publications of chiefly local in- 
terest. It was thought by Southey to be the work 
of William Browne, the author of Britannia's Pus- 
torals.) Tuk MoNnTH. 

IF wealth, wit, beauty, youth, or modest mirth 

Could hire, persuade, entice, prolong, beguile, 
Death’s fatal dart, this fading flowre on earth 

Might, yet unquailed, have flourished awhile, 
But mirth, youth, beauty, wit nor wealth, nor 

all, 

Can stay, or once delay, when Death doth call. 


No sooner was she to a loving mate 
From careful parents solemnly bequeathed, 
The new alliance scarce congratulate, 
But she from him, them, all, was straight be- 
reav’d; 
Slipping from bridal feast to funeral here, 
She soon fell sick, expir’d; lies buried here. 


Oh, Death, thou mightest have waited in the 
field 
On murd’ring cannon, wounding sword and 


spear; 
Or oun, where fearful passengers do yield 
At every surge each blast of wind doth rear; 
In stabbing taverns, or infected towns, 
On loathsome prisons, or on prince’s frowns : 





Thy direful summons; but a nuptial feast 
Needs not thy grim attendance; mailen brides 
In strength and flower of age, thou may’st 
let rest. 
With wings so weak mortality doth fly, 
In height of flight death strikes, we fall and dy. 


A GERMAN weekly paper contains the follow- 
ing eccentric announcement of a death by a be- 
reaved husband :— 


‘To-day red, to-morrow dead,” so it was with my 
wife, who only eight days ago was jumping over 
tables and chairs, yesterday all that was mortal of 
her was interred She was during her marriage a 
lively woman, with whom one had to mind one’s P’s 
and Q’s; therefore my sorrow may be imagined. 
So young, so festive, and already buried! What ix 
human life, said I repeatedly to myself all these 
day: and again yesterday in the churchyard, when 
I paid the sexton, who will keep the grave in order. 
I shall certainly never find so cheerful a wite again ; 
therefore my sorrow is just. I wish tleaven may 
keep every one from so sad a tate, and I thank for 
the floral decorations, as also the choirmaster for 
the funeral chant which went through and through 
me, but was very well performed. 
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A TRIP TO THE SHETLANDS. 


From The Spectator. 
A TRIP TO THE SHETLANDS. 


Il. 


HavinG seen Lerwick and explored its 
surroundings, I prepared for a visit to the 
northern islands, without which a tour to 
the Shetlands is no more complete than the 
Frenchman’s view of the United Kingdom 
from Leicester Square. This tour is not 
easy of accomplishment, there being no inns 
anywhere except at Lerwick. But I was 
fortunate in the promised hospitality of one 
of the few proprietors residing at Balta 
Sound, on the east coast of Unst. I should 
have had to wait two days for the sinall 
steamer which now plies between Lerwick 
and the northern islands. I heard gladly, 
therefore, of a small trading sloop which 
sailed on the day I had destined for my voy- 
age, and which would take me to the very 
top of Balta Sound. The wind was south- 
west, and very fresh, and everything prom- 
ised a rapid sail. The sun soon came out, 
and threw all the brightness and richness 
of colour over sea and coast which is requi- 
site to give the full flavour to a Shetland 
scene. We soon hoisted all our sails, and 
went bounding over the large waves at a 
great rate, occasionally receiving a rude 
greeting from one that washed over the deck. 
As the wind in the sails put one side of the 
vessel almost into the water, while the other 
was raised high aloft, it was necessary to 
hold on pretty constantly. On our left we 
had for a long time the coast of Mainland, 
grassy and rather low, but occasionally ex- 
hibiting the precipitous rocks, upheaved 
strata, and ies caves that are to 
be met in all the islands. After Bressay 
we had the open sea on the right, and 
Whalsay looking very fine in front, till we 

assed that also. It is one of the tamer is- 
ands, and is chiefly a sheep-walk. The 
sea in front was very fine, and all alive with 
breakers on isolated stacks or sunken rocks. 
We crossed the wide passage between Yell 
and Fetlar, where the waves were very high. 
At Cossaburgh, in the south of Yell, we 
tacked into the bay, and discharged some 
cargo; and also at Mid-Yell, where the bay 
runs so far in that the troublesome tacking 
against a stiff wind took at least an hour. 
At its head the wind was so high that the 
boats did not like to come out to receive the 
supplies we had brought; but ultimately 
they came, and many large sacks of corn 
were hurled into boats that seemed too 


slight to carry their heavy burden safely | 
We had been three hours in going | 
to and returning from this place and it was | 
about half-past eight when we were again | 


ashore. 





at sea, and past ten when, after encounter- 
ing heavier winds between Yell and Unst, 
we reached Uya Sound, at the southern end 
of the latter. Here the waves were so high 
that the boats would not come out at all, 
though we had two young women on board 
bound for that very place. It was too late 
and too windy to go further, and I had to 
reconcile myself to the necessity of passing 
a night in the tiny cabin of this little sloop. 
The sailors lighted a minute stove, brought 
me a huge black kettle filled with the tea of 
which they were going to partake, with toast 
and butter, and made up a bed, in which I 
slept soundly through all the howlings of 
the wind. My breakfast in the morning 
was the same, with the exception of the 
milk, which was exhausted; and I was in 
no way sorry for the adventure which had 
given me so pleasant an insight into the 
habits and the kindliness towards strangers 
of the Shetland seamen. The Shetlanders 
are very fond of tea, and drink it much 
more than spirits, even when out fishing in 
the haaf, — notwithstanding the proneness 
which [ have mentioned, to smuggle in 
cheap Dutch spirits when the opportunity 
is brought to their doors. The following 
morning we were soon out at sea again, 
dancing gaily over great rolling waves, the 
tops of which stvod up on high behind us 
so as to hide the land on the horizon. It 
was the wildest off Muness Point, where 
we saw the fine ruins of Muness Castle. 
Presently we turned into the narrow chan- 
nel between Unst and the small, green, and 
sandy island of Balta, to enter the long voe 
called Balta Sound, which is completely 
sheltered by the island, and forms one of 
the best harbours in Shetland. At the up- 
per end are many houses, and I was soon 
welcomed at the comfortable one for which 
I was bound. Here I passed many happy 
days, marred only by the continuance of 
the stiff wind and the coming-on of drench- 
ing rain, which prevented me from inspect- 
ing this island as fully as 1 had intended. 
Unst is the most distant and perhaps the 
bleakest of the islands. It has two ranges 
of hills, running chiefly north and south, and 
enclosing a long valley, with a stream which 
forms two, lakes, full of fish, and flows out 
at the northern end. I ascended the high- 
est hill, near the centre of the island, and 
obtained from it a complete survey of the 
whole. A strong wind was blowing, against 
which it was diflicult to stand on the sum- 
mit; and the very bold rocks on the west- 
ern coast were lashed by a furious sea, 
while a wild channel full of surf separated 
the north coast of Yell, similarly exposed 
to the ocean. Intervening hills shut out 
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from view the lighthouse at Burra Sound, 
the northern end of the Unst ; its situation is 
said to be very fine, but it is exposed to the 
brunt of the Northern Ocean and the violent 
north wind. It has, however, the honour 
of being the most northerly point of the 
United Kingdom. 

In Unst I first saw the true Shetland pony. 
The ponies are not now so common in all the 
islands that herds are everywhere to be 
found, from which the traveller can take one 
at pleasure for his temporary use, as was 
formerly the case, according to ‘* The Pi- 
rate.” In Mainland they are seldom seen, 
and they are chiefly bred and kept in the 
northern islands, Yell and Unst. The 
horses fetch a good price, and are general- 
ly sold out of the islands, partly for gentle- 
men’s use, but principally for mines, for 
which their extreme hardiness, strength, 
and small requirements admirably fit them. 
They cannot be spoiled, except by over- 
feeding. In their native home they never 

o under a roof, nor are groomed or shod. 

he ponies I saw in Unst were therefore 
chiefly mares and foals; they are used in 
carrying peat and other burdens, and for 
riding, but not for drawing. They are very 
shaggy, sometimes as much so as a goat, 
and not much bigger. But the head is well 
Here also I first 


formed and intelligent. 
saw the proper Shetland cows, which also 
are small, short-legged, and scraggy, but I 
am not professional enough to give the 


points correctly. Likewise the Shetland 
sheep, which I mentioned above, were first 
seen here. Unst maintains these ancient 
breeds, while newer experiments are sup- 
planting them by cross-breeds in the south- 
ern islands. Unst is very remarkable for 
its peculiar and sometimes valuable miner- 
als. A large belt of land is composed of 
green serpentine, which takes a good pol- 
ish. It is inferior to that of the Lizard, in 
having only the green and not the red col- 
our. Chromate of iron is found, quite on 
the surface, often with the serpentine. It 
was largely used as a mordant for the 
mauve dye, till it was superseded by a less 
expensive substance. This has, for the 
present, almost put an end to the quarry- 
ing. Asbestos is found in large quantities, 
both here and in Fetlar. 

Thad by this time gained a clearer insight 
than I had ever expected into the character 
of the Shetlanders. I will devote the few 
remaining lines of my narrative to this sub- 
ject. That they were not Scotch, but much 
nearer to English than to Scotch, was one 
of the first observations made. Their 
speech is pure English; I mean English 
with its level pitch, without the Scotch 
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sing-song, and with the English rather than 
the Scotch vowels. There are plenty of 
local words, which are collected in Mr. 
Edmondston’s ‘‘ Glossary ” (see Spectator, 
June 26, 1869, p. 767), but the framework 
of the speech is good, correct English. 
Physically they are more Norse-English 
than Saxon-English. They are of slenderer 
build, perhaps of lower average height, and 
more prevailing handsome features than the 
latter. A kind of girlish sweetness and 
beauty I especially noted in many of the 
young men, whose rough occupation and 
exposure to the elements would be expected 
to have taken off from the softness of the 
skin and the roses of the cheek. The chil- 
dren were remarkable for a refined kind of 
beauty which is very un-Scotch. The 
women are generally decidedly pretty when 
young, but become wrinkled and colourless 
before old age, through hard lives and un- 
gentle seasons. They retain a very strong 
feeling of their separate nationality, and 
cannot bear to be confounded with the 
Scotch, between whom and themselves there 
is no love lost. There can be, indeed, 
little in common between the true Shet- 
landers and the Scottish peasantry. The 
Scotch never colonized Shetland; it was 
peopled, according to historical accounts, 
together with Orkney, by Norwegians, and 
their inroads.commenced with the great 
exodus of Norwegian earls who fled from 
the tyranny of Harold the Fairhaired in 
875, but it remained subject to the Crown 
of Norway until 1468. It was then with 
Orkney transferred to Scotland, but the 
earldom of both had been held by a Scotch- 
man for nearly a century before. From 
that time to this the number of Scotch pro- 
prietors has no doubt increased, but the 
bulk of the population can have been but 
slightly affected by the Scotch proprietor- 
ship. The Shetlanders are very honest, 
sober, and simple in their habits; generally 
very poor, and wearing their clothes to 
tatters like the Irish. ‘They live in small 
hovels, the best of which are of stone, with 
a good straw thatch, but the worst are 
scarcely to be described, — built of peat, 
upon a peat floor, with siwal! boles, half 
stuffed up to keep out the wind, for win- 
dows; and a peat fire in the middle, whose 
pungent smoke thus confined makes the 

lace unapproachable by strangers. There 
is a ‘* land question ” in Shetland: but, the 
people not having anything of Irish fire and 
hate, it will never be much heard of out of 
the islands. The turning of small farms, 
which languished under a vain attempt to 
produce profitably potatoes, vegetables, 
and oats, into parts of large sheep-farms, 
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and the unwillingness of the poor cottiers 
to accept leases which pledge them to any- 
thing at all, though it be unquestionably 
advantageous to the land, are two of the 
chief features of this question. This brings 
to our view one of the defects of the Shet- 
land character. ‘* Stare super antiquas 
vias” is a motto which again reminds us of 
the Norsemen, but is a mark of intellectual 
slowness nowadays. Shetland agriculture 
is far behind what it might be, even consid- 
ering all the difficulties of climate; but the 
ignorant conservatism and suspicion of the 
improving landlord, on the part of his ten- 
ants, keeps it from rising. 

The making of roads has been promoted 
of recent years in every part, and whether 
in the centre of civilization about Lerwick, 
or in distant Unst, the ways leading in every 
direction to the principal villages or fishing 
stations are excellent. 

If my account should send any seekers 
after the enjoyment of travel to the Shet- 
lands, I hope and think they will have rea- 
son to thank me for directing their course 
thither. They ought to be good sailors, 
and if possible such as really enjoy the sen- 
sation of being in a boat. And they must 
not be ruffled by delays and inconveniences 
in communication between the islands or in 
the post. They must also put up with 
great uncertainty as to weather. From the 
experience of this year, June is a finer 
month than July, and I believe August and 
September are often good, but it is a pity 
to lose the lovely long days of midsummer. 
Then a sociable disposition is sure to be 
met by kindness and hospitality more than 
would be found in most countries where 
people travel. And if there is occasional 
discomfort, at least there is no extortion. 

VIKING. 


From The Pall Mall Gazette. 
THE SCIENCE OF SHOOTING. 


Tue difficulty of hitting flying and run- 
ning game is greatly increased if the shooter 
is ignorant of the principles that should 
guide him in taking aim. We know that 
practice is for the most part better than pre- 
cept, and, just as a man may be a first-rate 
billiard player without knowing that the an- 
gle of incidence is equal to the angle of re- 
flection, so he may become a brilliant shot 
without being able to explain how he kills 
his game. A great deal may nevertheless 
be Tssmed by precept, and many a man 
would improve in shooting if he gave his 
mind to the matter. It is a common notion 
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that aim should be taken in front of a mov- 
ing object, so that the shot should meet it 
at a certain point. There is no doubt that, 
if the distance could be calculated accu- 
rately in proportion to the swiftness of the 
flight of a bird, a shot fired in this way 
would take effect, and in many cases it is 
probably done. But neither is this theoret- 
ically the right method, nor is it the way to 
achieve certain success. Many men not 
only try to aim some yards in front of a 
bird, but think they always have done so 
when they kill; and they blame themselves 
for not having allowed distance enough 
when they miss. We would have them ban- 
ish their difficulties, and practise the true 
and much simpler principle. Now it is 
hardly necessary to explain that if a gun 
is held still when fired the forces operating 
upon the shot are two only — that is to say, 
the first in the direction in which the bar- 
rels are pointing, and the second towards 
the earth; the latter force increases as the 
former decreases. Taking the ordinary 
distance of forty yards, within which shot 
guns are calculated to take effect, we may 
dismiss the effect of the force of gravity, 
and no allowance need be made to overcome 
it. If, however, the gun is in motion at 
the moment it is fired, another force is ap- 
plied in the direction of the motion. Sup- 
posing it is moved to the right, there will 
be a force moving the shot to the right, 
and another in the line of the barrels. 
The place where the shot will strike will be 
in the direction of the resultant of these 
two forces. This principle of dynamics 
should be thoroughly apprehended by the 
shooter. In firing at a bird crossing him 
he should move his gun at the same pace 
as the bird is flying, and aim straight at it. 
The knack is to pull the trigger without 
stopping the lateral motion. The truth of 
this may be shown by throwing a ball from 
one side of a railway carriage to another; 
or, better still, when two trains are run- 
ning side by side (as they frequently do in 
leaving Waterloo Station) by throwing the 
ball from the carriage window of one into the 
opposite one of the other. A good shot 
covers the hare or bird as quickly as he can 
bring his gun to his shoulder, and follows it 
as it moves. If it is too close, so that it 
would be broken to pieces, he waits until it 
has gone some way before he pulls the trig- 
ger. But if he cannot cover it until it has 
got nearly to the limit of his range he fires 
as quickly as possible. Of course, the 
nearer the quarry the easier it is to kill, and 
the chief reason why so many misses are 
made at the full distance of forty yards is 
because the sportsman is too eager, and 
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fires in haste. Great quickness is no doubt 
attended with success, but we advise more 
care to be taken the farther off the game 
rises. As the forces operating on the shot 
diminish in proportion to the distance it 
travels, some allowance may be made in 
very long shots, and aim may successfully 
be taken higher and a little in advance of 
the object. But very long shots are inex- 
cusable unless the bird is likely to fall on an 
open grass or stubble field, or the retriever 
can be relied upon to find it when winged. 
In shooting at an object moving straight 
away the aim should be rather over it, and 
great steadiness is required, so that in pull- 
ing the trigger the gun should not be jerked 
to one side. A little practice at rifle shoot- 
ing is of great service in these cases, for no 
one knows better than a volunteer how often 
he pulls so that his shots go to the right. 
There is more knack and greater coolness 
required to kill things coming up to the 
shooter, for instance, partridges driven 
over his head, or of rocheting pheasants. 
There are two ways of killing these shots. 
Either they may be taken point blank as the 
bird attains the full height of its flight and 
turns to fly away, in which case the gun is 
held at rest; or they are followed as they 
come up, and an upwards motion is given 
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to the gun. It is not bad practice to have 
a ball thrown up and try to hit it as it turns, 
but the plan of moving the gun upwards as 
the bird rises is the best. Ground game 
coming up should be fired at point blank a 
little below, for there is most danger of 
shooting over it. 

A little more may usefully be added with 
regard to holding the gun. Many men hold 
their left hand close to the trigger guard, 
but we never saw a really good shot to do 
so. It is impossible in such a position to 
have freedom of action, for the weight of 
the gun falls beyond the left hand which is 
used to support it. The great object is to 
be able to move the gun quickly in the 
proper direction, and to do this the left 
hand should grasp the piece well forward, 
and at least as far asthe end of the wood- 
work. Practice alone can guide the sports- 
man to bring the stock close to his collar- 
bone and hold his right hand so that the 
forefinger may pass from one trigger to the 
other with the necessary speed. Experi- 
ence will soon show him that the pull must 
be made without a jerk, and if he will bear 
carefully in mind what we have said about 
the lateral motion to be given to the shot 
he will not fail to make many a good bag. 
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A terter from Yokohama in the Cologne 
Gazette suys that the clerical party in Japan is 
moving heaven and earth to procure the expul- 
sion of the foreign residents. A paper has been 
discovered on one of the murderers of the vice- 
minister Jokoi, in which the latter is warned 
that he must die because he had * allied himself 
with the foreign barbarians in order to intro- 
duce the Christian religion into Japan,’ and 
several of the organs of the press are equally 
hostile to the foreign element. One of these, 
published at Osaka, has printed a long petition 
demanding the expulsion of the foreigners on 
the ground that this is the only means of re- 
storing peace in the country. The petition 
strongly condemns the officials who have con- 
cluded treaties with the Western Powers, saying 
that they are ‘* worms in the lion’s belly,’’ and 
the instruments of ‘* those rapacious daimios 
who have rascals as their finger-nails to destroy 
the Imperial dynasty,’’ while the foreigners 
were spreading the doctrines of their ‘* shame- 
ful religion ’’ all over the country, These sen- 
timents are repeated in various influential quar- 
ters, and are represented by a very strong party 
in the Parliament, where the Government, says 
the correspondent, has submitted the question 
of the expulsion of the foreigners, and the best 
means of achieving such a result, for the deci- 
sion of the members. 
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I Gaze upon her from afar, 
But dare not venture near; 

Her beauty is so sweet and pure, 
It fills my heart with fear : 

For what am I[ to dream of her — 
A goddess robed in white; 

What right have I to hope to stand 
Beside a thing so bright ? 


She comes and passes where I watch; 
[ see her noble face, 

The gentle birth that shows itself 
In every nameless grace. 

But what am I to gaze on her? 
How false beside her truth! 

Oh! God, to beckon back the years 
Of wasted life and youth! 


A sinner listening from afar, 
Outside a quiet church, 

While music from within floats out 
Beneath the silent porch; 

So standing by the nameless graves, 
Estranged by time and sin, 

He hears the grand old sacred songs, 
But dares not enter in. 


Dublin University Magazine. U. L. A. 





From Macmillan’s Magazine. 
ROMAN IMPERIALISM. 


BY PROFESSOR SEELEY. 


Ill. — Tue First anp Last Pertops or Ro- 
MAN IMPERIALISM COMPARED. 


I HAVE already said that there are two 
very distinct periods in the imperial his- 
tory, and that these are divided by a long 
revolutionary period of transition. The 
end of the first period I placed at Marcus 
Aurelius; we may be more precise if we 
choose and place it at the breaking out of 
the Marcomannic war. The beginning of 
the other period may be placed at the 
accession of Diocletian, when the unity 
and tranquility of the Empire were restored 
and the outlines of the new system of gov- 
ernment were sketched. The transition 
period which intervened is, perhaps, the 
most melancholy in European history. It 
presents some of the worst tyrannies, some 
of the bloodiest revolutions, and some of 
the most enormous calamities in history. 
It presents Europe suffering from two 
plagues at once; the one the plague prop- 
erly so called; the other, a mutinous, omni- 
potent, and half-barbaric soldiery. 

To this middle period I shall not again 
call your attention. I propose now to place 
the first and third periods before you in 
contrast, in order to make more clear the 
radical and universal change which had 
taken place in the interval. In other words, 
I propose to institute a detailed comparison 
between the Empire under Hadrian or the 
Antonines, and the Empire under Constan- 
tine or Theodosius. 

First, then, in the early period the Ro- 
man world was clearly and broadly sepa- 
rated from the barbaric, but in the latter 
period the separation has disappeared. In 
the earlier period, certain nations belonged 
to the one and certain other nations to the 
other ; the nations beyond the frontier were 
of a different stock from the nations within 
it. There was a distinction of blood, as 
well as of place and of institutions. In the 
latter period the physical boundary remains, 
and also the distinction of institutions; but 
the German blood is to be found in the Ro- 
man population as much as out of it. Ger- 
mans are within the Empire, and not only 
so, but more diffused through the Empire 
than any other nationality. The Empire 
had before been a specific substance with a 
distinct form. It is still a distinct form, 
but the substance or stuff is no longer dis- 
tinguishable from that of barbarism. The 


word Roman has ceased to be a national 
designation, and has become a legal or 
technical term. 


There are Roman citizens 
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still in the eyes of the law, but they are as 
likely to have the features and habits of 
barbarians as of those who are not Roman 
citizens. There is still a Roman army; 
there are still legions officered still by cen- 
turions and tribunes; but the soldiers are 
now very commonly Goths, Vandals, and 
Sarmatians. There are still famous Roman 
generals, as in the days of Scipio and 
Marius; and famous victories are won, as 
in old days, over barbarous hordes; but 
Stilicho was a Vandal and Aétius a Sarma- 
tian, and their victories were won perhaps 
with Roman science, but certainly by bar- 
barian hands. Even the forms are in some 
cases barbarous. Roman soldiers now 
rushed to the charge with the old German 
war-cry, called the barritus; when Julian 
became Emperor, he was lifted on a shield 
like a Frankish chief. 

Even in the earlier period the word Ro- 
man had been stretched considerably be- 
yond its original meaning. ‘There were 
already multitudes of Roman citizens who 
had never set foot in Rome. But it was 
still a name denoting certain nations, and 
excluding others, and it was still justified 
by the fact that Rome remained the seat of 
government and the centre of the Empire. 
It was considered the strangest instance of 
eccentricity in Tiberius that he retired with- 
out necessity from Rome, and deliberately 
preferred to live elsewhere; a hundred 
years later the first Antonine lived exclu- 
sively, and the second usually, at Rome. 
But now, not only had the word Roman 
ceased to be exclusive of any nationality, 
but it was used to describe an empire of 
which Rome was not the centre. Diocle- 
tian took the government away from Rome, 
and Constantine provided a worthy seat for 
it on the Bosporus. Nor by this change 
did Rome merely ceases to be the sole seat 
of government; it lost its metropolitan 
character altogether. The Emperors of the 
West abandoned it as well as those of the 
East. They preferred to it first Milan and 
then Ravenna. There are still other claims 
to the title of Roman, which the earlier 
Empire had possessed, and which the later 
Empire wanted. In the time of the Anton- 
ines the fact that the Empire had been 
founded by a conquering nation issuing 
from Rome, was still conspicuously seen in 
the distinction between those subjects of 
the Empire who had the Roman citizenship 
and those who had not. The di:tinction 
was becoming faint, but so long as it was 
recognized by the law, so long as in the 
army the legions consisting of Roman citi- 
zens were distinct from the allied cohorts 
and squadrons consisting of those who 
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wanted the citizenship, so long the Empire 
might still be said, in a sense, to be Roman. 
But during this transition period this dis- 
tinction also was effaced. When all the 
freemen of the Empire were placed on an 
equal footing, and the distinction between 
legions and allies disappeared in the army, 
the last visible record of Rome's conquest 
was obliterated. 

We are accustomed to think of that Holy 
Roman Empire which disappeared from the 
world within living memory, as having been 
Roman only in name. The misnomer in 
that case was certainly more glaring, but it 
was hardly more real than in the case of the 
Empire of Constantine. It is true that the 
Empire of Constantine had arisen out of 
that of the Antonines without breach of 
continuity, and that the change had been 
gradual. Still it had been a very complete 
change; one by one most of the Roman 
characteristics had disappeared. The ap- 
propriateness of the title could only be 
discovered from history. The Empire 
might be called Roman, as Constantine 
might be called Cesar. But Constantine 
was as much connected by blood with the 
old Julian gens of Alba Longa as the vast 
political system half Oriental, half barbaric, 
in which so many nations were united, was 
connected with the drowsy old provincial 
town on the banks of the Tiber, which 
Ammianus has described for us. 

If the Empire was no longer Roman 
either by nationality or in the sense of being 
connected as an appurtenance or depen- 
dency with the city of Rome, neither was it 
Roman in the sense of possessing the politi- 
cal institutions which had originally be- 
longed to Rome. Here the contrast 
between the age of Constantine and that of 
the Antonines is particularly marked. Un- 
der the Antonines the Empire retained 
much of the political character of the old 
Republic. It was in fact nearer to the Re- 
public than it had been under the first 
Cesars. Just at that exceptional period 
the State was guided by a President for 
life, nominated by his predecessor from 
among the most promising men of the age, 
possessing indeed power limited by nothing 
but his will, but choosing for the most part 
to regard his Senate with deference. 
Senate was a chosen body of distinguished 


men selected by the Emperor from the | 


whole Empire, and required to take up 
their residence in Italy. 
dignified club at Rome, and gave a power- 


ful expression to the feclings of the upper’ 
The old Republic had often wit-' 
nessed a similar government, when a Dicta-| 


tor had managed the State with the confi- | Senate loses almost all its influence. It is 


classes. 





his | 
'times nominally the seat of empire but 


They formed a! 
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dence of the aristocratic Senate. The 
monarchical element was there but in the 
form least repugnant to Republicanism, for 
the monarch was not hereditary nor sepa- 
rated by any clear demarcation from his 
subjects. 

In the time of Constantine the govern- 
ment is essentially different, for the Senate 
as an organ of general aristocratic opinion 
has practically disappeared, and the Life- 
President has become a Sultan. Both these 
changes were natural, and omens of them 
had appeared even before the Antonines. 
The Senate of Nero was almost as insignifi- 
cant as that of Constantine, and no Sultan 
could trample on human beings more con- 
temptuously than Caligula. When the ear- 
lier Emperors were restrained, it was by 
their own good sense or virtue; the system 
was entirely without checks. But what be- 
fore only the bad Emperors had been, 
every Emperor was now, and the Senate 
was now habitually as insignificant as before 
a bad Emperor had occasionally made it. 
An Augustus, a Trajan, an Antoninus, had 
found it politic, and perhaps judged it right, 
to treat the Senate with great respect, and 
to secure its co-operation in government. 
But the Emperors of the later series who 
answer best to these, and who were the 
wisest rulers — Diocletian, Constantine, 
Valentinian Theodosius — steadily disre- 
garded and trampled on the Senate; only 
a weak Gratian flatters it. Nor has it only 
lost favour with the Emperors; it has suf- 
fered a great change of character. In the 
first place there is now no longer a single 
Senate, but two, one at Rome and another 
at Constantinople ; and next, there are now 
a multitude of senators scattered through 
the provinces who do not practically attend 
the meetings of the body at either of the 
two capitals. These changes were calculated 
to destroy the influence of the Senate as an 
organ of public opinion. Its judgment was 
no longer the solemn decision of a picked 
body of distinguished men assembled at the 
centre of government. It was assembled 
partly at Rome, which was not the seat of 
government, but a venerated ancient city 
possessing a circle of very distinguished 
and extremely indolent, noble families ; and 
partly at Constantinople, which was some- 


often only the seat of the Eastern Govern- 
ment. The decisions of these two bodies 
might be contradictory, nor did they neces- 
sarily represent the opinion of the senato- 
rian order which was scattered through the 
Empire. Thus changed in character, and 
steadily discouraged by the Emperor, the 
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preserved as a convenient nucleus of wealth 
for the operations of the tax-gather. As a 
political organ it becomes only once again 
conspicuous, and that is when the Roman 
Senate makes its fruitless protest in favour 
of the ancient gods, and once more sits, as 
in the old Gallic invasion, to represent a 
lost cause and to be bearded by victorious 
invaders. When I say that the Emperor 
has become a Sultan, I mean, not only that 
he has assumed Oriental state, and a kind 
of sacred character as head of the Christian 
Church, but also that his immeasurable su- 
periority to his subjects is admitted by them 
in their hearts, that the very conception of 
liberty has disappeared, and that that 
period has already begun which only ended 
with the French Revolution, the period 
during which government had a supernatu- 
ral character and exercised a dazzling or 
enchanting power over the minds of men. 
This spell, which the whole seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries were uneasily la- 
bouring to shake off, was first thrown upon 
men’s minds by Diocletian and Constantine. 
By these men the deep distinction that had 
so long existed between the Greeks and 
Romans on the one hand, and the Orientals 
on the other, was effaced. They destroyed 


what we may call the classical view of life, 
which asserts human free will, and regards 
government merely as a useful and respect- 
able machinery for economising power, and 
introducing order, beauty, and virtue into 


human affairs. In place of it they intro, 
duced the Asiatic view, which rests upon 
unalterable necessity, and elevates govern- 
ment into a divinity, teaching the subject 
to endure whatever it may inflict, not only 
without resistance, but without even an in- 
ward murmur ; and, in sbort, to say to gov- 
ernment what religion commands us to say 
to Providence, ‘* Thy will be done.” 

With the Oriental theory of government 
was introduced Oriental cruelty and waste- 
fulness of human life. In the earlier Em- 
pire there had been seen cruel Emperors, 
but now cruelty has become part of the sys- 
tem. The history of this time might be 
written in letters of blood. Executions, 
tortures, massacres, make the staple of the 
narrative even in the reigns of good Emper- 
ors. The great Theodosius massacres 
thousands of innocent people in a transient 
fit of passion. Constantine puts to death 
his wife and son. Valentinian, a brave and 
able Emperor, sheds as much blood as 
Caracalla, apparently from no bad motive, 
but only from a kind of mania for severity 
which has infected government. When the 
Emperor is of weak character, this uniform 
cruelty is intensified by his fears. Con- 
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stantius does not appear to have been a 
monster like Caligula or Nero; he was 
simply a weak man; yet his tyranny, as de- 
scribed by Ammianus, appears far more 
tremendous than theirs. Theirs at the ut- 
most is European, his is Asiatic. 

It is the redeeming feature of this des- 
potism that the rule of hereditary succession 
is not habitually practiced in it. The 
ablest generals are still frequently invested 
with the purple, and there appeared during 
this period rulers who, in their merciless 
energy and the vastness of their views, re- 
sembled the Czar Peter. But the heredit- 
ary principle would occasionally creep in, 
and when it did so it always inflicted irre- 
parable injury. The evils of hereditary 
succession can be guarded against when 
they can be calculated upon. The real 
burden of government can then be devolved 
upon ministers. But when the law of birth 
intrudes itself into an elective monarchy, 
when a weak man or a child is placed upon 
a throne which is commonly filled by merit, 
he is expected to govern personally ; 
no adequate ministerial organization is at 
hand to screen his deficiencies ; and his in- 
competence tells to its full extent upon his 
empire. The hereditary principle should 
be excluded altogether if it is not exclu- 
sively adopted. The right of nominating 
his successor, which was given in the 
Roman Empire to the Emperor, gave him 
the power of ruining everything by a single 
act. One corrupt or partial appointment 
was fatal. The nepotism of Aurelius brought 
on the dismal revolutionary period; the 
nepotism of Theodosius brought in the 
barbarians. 

The worst kind of government is that 
which is regarded by its subjects as divine, 
and at the same time is really weak. Such 
was the government of Constantius, of 
Honorius, of Valentinian III.; imbecile, 
and as the same time despotic, plaguing the 
worfd like an angry deity, and misgovern- 
ing it like an ignorant child. But these 
were exceptional cases. Government dur- 
ing this period was commonly at a higher 
level. It was Asiatic, but it was commonly 
able. Compared with Asiatic governments, 
it was good. Ifthe Emperor was regarded 
as a divinity, at least he earned his deifiea- 
tion for the most part by merit. He was 
not such a deity as those which Egypt wor- 
shiped, a sacred ape or cat, but rather a 
Hercules or Quirinus who had risen by su- 
perhuman labours to divine honours. But 
compared with the government of the Anto- 
nines, it was barbaric. The Empire has 
fallen into a lower class of states. Reason 
and simplicity have disappeared from it. 
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Subjects have lost all rights, and govern- 
ment all responsibility. The reign of po- 
litical superstition has set in. Abject fear 
paralyzes the people, and those that rule 
are intoxicated with insolence and cruelty. 
It is an Iron Age. 

Government having assumed godhead, 
assumes at the same time the appurtenances 
of it. It is surrounded with ‘* thousands 
of angels.” <A principal feature of this age 
as contrasted with that of the Antonines is 
the enormous multiplication of offices and 
officials. In this respect the Empire had 
from the beginning advanced upon the Re- 
public. I have already shown that the most 
conspicuous change introduced by the im- 
perial system was the creation of a number 
of great oflices principally of a military 
character. A kind of martial regularity and 
strictness of discipline had been given to 
the State. By the side of the old civic and 
free organization had been placed a military 
organization which was despotic. Under 
the Antonines the two had subsisted together 
in harmony, and despotism had worn an 
almost republican dress. But the civic or- 
ganization had now disappeared entirely, 
and had been superseded by a bureaucracy 
framed after the military model. The hold- 
ers of function, who were originally elected 


by the people to rule over the people, have 
now become soldiers, bearing the commis- 
sion and under the orders of the commander- 


in-chief. All officials alike bear the name 
of milites, and their service is called militia ; 
even when their functions are purely civil 
they bear military titles, such as centurio, 
principilarius. It seemed at the beginning 
of this period as if the very conception of 
any power not military had disappeared 
from the world. Where is now the toga 
of Cicero? The Empire had become a 
camp. But this state of things was not to 
last. It was indeed destined that all power 
should assume the military type; civil life 
was to be re-organized on the model of mili- 
tary life. But the distinction between the 
civiland the military power was brought back 
by Constantine soon after it had seemed to 
be lost. Civil life is merged for a moment 
in military, and is then again differentiated ; 
but when it reappears, the military stamp 
is on it. The military title of pretorian 
perfect is given to four men whose functions 
are purely civil, and who exercise supreme 
jurisdiction each over a quarter of the Em- 
pire. Meanwhile the military functions are 
committed to new officers called Duces, the 
originals of our modern dukes; a distinc- 
tive war-oflice is created; there is a com- 
mander-in-chief of the infantry, and a com- 
mander of the cavalry. The old legatus, 
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such as he is described in the life of Agri- 
cola — a despotic sovereign within his own 
province, a general and a judge at the same 
time —has disappeared. The civil and 
military professions have been created, and 
each is elaborately organized ; but the civil 
profession is an offshoot from the military. 
The Army, as it were, destroyed the State, 
and then created a new State out of itself. 

Upon the system of the Antonines this 1s, 
in one sense, a great improvement. Such 
a vast empire evidently could not be satis- 
factorily governed without a complicated 
organization, nor could it be safe from dis- 
turbances without a separation of the civil 
and military governments. The distribu- 
tion of the Empire into prefectures, vicari- 
ates, dioceses; the creation of an army 
of public servants embodied and drilled 
with all the formality of an army; these 
were administrative reforms of the first 
magnitude, and they make the government 
of Constantine seem a far more finished 
machine than that of the Antonines. But 
the well-being of a State does not always 
increase with the administrative efficiency 
of its government. An all-powerful gov- 
ernment was created: since liberty in that 
age was out of the question, suvh govern- 
ment, had it been wise, might have been the 
best thing for the State. But it was all- 
powerful for evil as well as for good, and 
in the end, after saving the Empire, it 
ruined it. 

I showed in my last lecture that the Em- 
pire was essentially weak for want of the 
first conditions of vigour in a society ,—pop- 
ulation and industry. It was too weak to 
bear the ponderous weight of such a gov- 
ernment. For, besides the cruelty, this 
government had all the wastefulness of Ori- 
ental rule. The army of officials might be 
necessary to carry on government, but they 
ruined the people. Their enormous num- 
ber of itself entailed ruinous expenses. 
Moreover, in making ostentation a princi- 
ple, the government had, as it were, com- 
mitted itself to extravagance. Extrava- 
gance involved oppressive taxation, and 
the agents of this taxation, the official class, 
inevitably formed the habits of rapacity. 
Thus for the tyranny of an Emperor, to 
which in earlier times the people were some- 
times exposed, was now substituted the uni- 
form, universal, crushing tyranny of an 
official class. 

Evils seldom come in this world without 
their compensation. I have been enumer- 
ating the symtoms of a long decay, the de- 
cay of a world. Steadily downward to a 
lower level of civilization and of happiness 
sank the Roman Empire. Its population 
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barbarized by immigrations from beyond the 
frontier; its old civic freedom disappearing 
even from memory; its -organ of opinion, 
the Senate, sinking into an insignificant 
committee of placemen; its Emperor put- 
ting off the sense of responsibility, and along 
withitall restraints of human feeling ; its ad- 
ministration assuming military ruthlessness 
and peremptoriness ; its government gene- 
ally becoming its own triumphant and inso- 
lent enemy,— Rome, the representative of 
European civilization, the inventor of civil- 
ized jurisprudence and the inheritor of 
Greek philosophy, descends to the level of 
an Asiatic State. She passes through the 
fire to that military Moloch whose minister 
she had made herself. With genius dead, 
and the intellect fallen into such rudeness 
that she can scarcely tell us articulately the 
story of her woes, we see her more than 
once prostrate before one of those mon- 
strous human idols that are worshipped in 
Asia, a silly creature educated in insolence 
and wearing a diadem, cruel and _irresisti- 
ble, deriving all its strength from human 
weakness, yet exacting copious libations of 
human blood and the utmost farthing of 
treasure. But to all these losses there were 


compensations, and these I proceed to con- 
The Asiatic despotism had some 


sider. 
points of advantage over the classic. Lib- 
erty, which in its old forms had disappeared, 
began to spring up in new ones. In the 
first place, at the moment when freedmen 
sank to be slaves, slaves began to turn into 
freedmen. We do not know distinctly the 
steps of the transformation, but, like all the 
other changes to which I have called atten- 
tion, it took place between the age of the 
Antonines and that of Constantine. A class 
of agricultural serfs came into existence, 
attached to the soil and irremovable from 
the spot on which they lived. They are 
sometimes called slaves, but they appear to 
have had property, and they had rights 
against their masters and duties to the State. 
In the decay of population human beings 
had risen in value. The government want- 
ed recruits for its legions, and began to lay 
claim to the services of those who before 
had been the chattels of private citizens. 
In the decay of industry it was necessary 
to provide for the cultivation of the soil. 
One of the peculiarities of this government, 
in which human free-will was almost sup- 
pressed, was its principle of assigning vo- 
cations by arbitrary compulsion to whole 
classes of men. Many governments have 
assumed the right of pressing people against 
their will into some vocations, particularly 
into military service. But in the age of { 
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is applied to almost all functions. Men are 
forced into municipal offices against their 
will, in some cases they are pressed into 
trade. It was by another application of 
the same principle that one class of the pop- 
ulation is bound to agricultural labour. 
The goverment, as it were, enlists an army 
of cultivators, whom it controls with as 
much rigour as its army, properly so called. 
These cultivators are in the strictest sense 
servants of the soil. ‘They have a definite 
function in the community, and for the ful- 
filment of it they are responsible to the 
State. The State was no merciful master, 
but so far as it assumed authority over the 
serf it rescued him from the authority of 
his master. As the harshest system is bet- 
ter than individual caprice, we may believe 
that the lot of the colont was better than 
that of the agricultural slaves of the earlier 
time. If so, an improvement is caused by 
the very principle of decay and dissolution, 
and the very rottenness of the carcase 
breeds new life. 

At the same time there was spread 
through society a new principle, which, if 
it cannot properly be called Liberty, was a 
most powerful substitute for it. [have said 
that government had been erected into a 
divinity, and that the very tradition of lib- 
erty was lost. This is true, and yet a cer- 
tain kind of resistance to government was 
carried on upon a vast scale, with unalter- 
able resolution and with success. The 
edict of Diocletian commanding the Chris- 
tians to sacrifice was resisted throughout the 
Empire; the resistance was maintained for 
seven years, until Diocletian’s suecessor 
succumbed to it. Athanasius resisted Con- 
stantine and Constantius successfully. Am- 
brose not merely resisted, but rebuked and 
humbled Theodosius. This new spirit had 
indeed appeared in the Empire before the 
age of the Antonines. Aurelius had re- 
marked what he had called the ‘* obstinaey ” 
of a class of his subjects, but in his time the 
phenomenon, though striking, was not yet 
formidable. It became formidable early in 
the revolutionary period ; and at the acces- 
sion of Diocletian this obstinacy had spread 
so widely, organized itself so well, and re- 
hearsed its part so carefully, that it proved 
irresistible. ‘ 

This obstinacy in the Empire achieved 
deeds as memorable as had been achieved 
by liberty in the Republic. Yet it was not 
liberty. Liberty is a proud spirit; it re- 
gards government as a mere instrument of 
human happiness, and resists it when it be- 
comes evidently prejudicial to happiness. 
Liberty flashes out against the government 
that murders innocent men and dishonours 
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women. Liberty is force of character roused 
by the sense of wrong. It is consistent, 
indeed, with a sense of duty and a willing- 
ness to bear just restraint; uncombined 
with these it achieves nothing lasting; but 
it is more often allied with turbulence and 
impatience of discipline. Such had been 
libkety in the old Republic, the rebellion of 
strong spirits against laws strained too far, 
self-assertion, sturdiness, combativeness. 
Such was not the Christian obstinacy. — In 
this when it was genuine there was no rebel- 
lion, there was no assertion of right. Those 
who practised it were not less obedient, but 
more obedient than others. They had no 
turn for liberty; they had no quarrel with 


the despotism of the Caesars ; this they met, | 


not in the spirit of Brutus or Virginius, but 
with religious resignation. The truth was, 
they were under two despotisms while oth- 
ers were under only one. They were not 
satisfied with submitting to the Ceesars who 
assuredly did not ‘* bear the sword in vain ;” 
they endeavoured to obey the law of Christ 
also. They bore the double burden with 
all patience. ‘Those were not the times for 
free spirits to flourish in. In the soldier- 
ridden Empire there was no atmosphere of 
hope in which a spark of spirit could live or 
a breath of free heroism be drawn. To this 


class of simple feelings the Christian obsti- 


nacy does not belong. It arose from no 
impatience of restraint, but from a conflict 
of laws. 
the law of Cesar. 
prevailed over the temporal. They resisted 
one master in the interest of another. ‘Their 
resistance was without the feeling of inde- 
pendence, their rebellion without the wish 


for freedom; no movement of defiance in 


their mind, obedience was driven out by 
obedience and loyalty by loyalty. There- 
fore, saving the law of Christ, the Christians 
were the most loyal of the Emperor's sub- 
jects, and Christianity confirmed as much as 
controlled despotism. It produced a com- 
plete change in the attitude of the people to 
the Emperor. It made their loyalty more 
intense, but confined it within definite lim- 
its. It strengthened in them the feeling of 
submissive reverence for government as 
such; it encouraged the disposition of the 
time to political passiveness. It was in- 
tensely conservative, and gave to power 
with one hand as much as it took away with 
the other. Constantine, if he was influ- 
enced by policy, was influenced by a wise 
policy when he extended his patronage to 
the Church. By doing so he may be said 
to have purchased an indefeasible title by a 
charter. He gave certain liberties, and he 
received in return passive obedience. He 
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gained a sanction for the Oriental theory of 
government; in return he accepted the law 
of the Church. He became irresponsible 
with respect to his subjects on condition of 
becoming responsible to Christ. 

The. difference, then, between the later 
series of Emperors and the earlier is this. 
The earlier Emperors were rominally Re- 
publican magistrates, but practically their 
power was unlimited. The later Emperors 
were avowedly Oriental despots, but their 
power had one important and definite lim- 
itation. On the other hand, the later Em- 
perors had not so much active resistance to 
fear as the earlier. The spirit of liberty 
which prompts to active resistance was in 
the earlier period not quite dead ; the spirit 
of religion and morality which was vigorous 
in the later period prompted only to passive 
resistance. The practical result was that the 
earlier Emperors could not venture upon so 
much cruelty as the later, and the later Em- 
perors could not indulge so much caprice 
as the earlier. In the first century the Ro- 
mans submitted for years to all the frenzied 
whims of a lunatic; at last they killed him 
for his cruelty. The later Romans submit- 
ted frequently to much more cruel govern- 
ments, but they firmly resisted the virtuous 
Julian when he tried to change their insti- 
tutions.* 

The position assumed by the Church at 
this time towards government has deter- 
mined its attitude throughout modern his- 
tory. It has often controlled and defied 
kings, as Ambrose did; but it has always 
remained cold towards the spirit of liberty. 
Not that there is anything in Christianity 
incompatible with liberty, not that zealous 
champions of liberty may not be, or have 
not often been, zealous Christians. But 
Christianity sprang up and shaped its insti- 
tutions at a time when liberty was impossi- 
ble, and when the wisest course for men in 
existing circumstances was to abandon the 
dream of it. Therefore, the earliest docu- 
ments of Christianity, the biographies of its 
Founder, and the early history of the 
Church, bear the stamp of political quietism. 
In all disputes between authority and liberty 
the traditions of Christianity are on the side 
of authority. Passive obedience was plaus- 
ibly preached by the Anglican clergy out 
of the New Testament; when the opposite 
party sought Scriptural sanction for the 
principles of freedom, they were swayed ir- 
resistibly back upon the Old Testament, 
where rebellions and tyrannicides may be 


* Atthe beginning of the third century the aris- 
tocracy of Rome looked on with an enormous pa- 
tience while a shameless Syrian priest insulted its 
gods and its religion. 
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found similar to those which fill classical | had been the centre by which human beings 
history. The whole modern struggle for| had been held together, Christianity arose 
liberty has been conducted without help, from the destruction of a nationality, and 
from the authoritative documents of Chris- | showed its power principally in effacing 
tianity. Liberty has had to make its appeal | national distinctions and in uniting first Jew 
to those classical examples and that litera-| and Gentile, and afterwards Roman and 
ture which were superseded by Christianity. | Barbarian. Who can wonder at its success ? 
In the French Revolution men turned from | To a universal empire it offered a universal 
the New Testament to Plutarch. The for-| morality; by limiting despotism it relieved 
mer they connected with tyranny; the latter | the people, and by sanctioning despotism it 
was their text-book of liberty. Plutarch; compensated the despot. 
furnished them with the teaching they re-! Thus the age was made somewhat happier 
quired for their special purpose, but the, by receding further from liberty. Under 
New Testament met all their new-born po-| the Antonines it was fully conscious of its 
litical ardour with a silence broken only | loss, and looked back with regret ; but new 
here and there by exhortations to submis-| it had forgotten its loss, had found for itself 
sion. new objects, and was again looking forward, 
But this, which has been the weakness of | Tyranny was more cruel, and misery was 
Christianity in recent times, was its strength; more wide-spread, than in the days of the 
in the first ages of its existence. The spirit! Antonines; but it was less felt, because the 
of Liberty and the spirit of Nationality were | age had occupations which absorbed it, and 
once for all dead; to sit weeping by their) was possessed with thoughts which, in a 
grave might for a time be a pious duty, but; measure, numbed the sense of pain. The 
it could not continue always expedient or | political languor of the age of the Antonines 
profitable. Yet this is the attitude of the | was not compensated by any intellectual or 
age of Trajan. Tacitus makes it his object) speculative activity. The old ideas were 
to nurse the ancient spirit as much as possi- | still before men’s minds, but constantly be- 
ble. He canonizes the martyrs of the Sen-| coming more obsolete; the old creeds were 
ate — Petus, Rusticus, Helvidius. He) still officially accepted, but with less and 
studies to feel like a senator, though con-| less belief; the old sacrifices were still per- 
scious that the dignity of that name is only | formed, but with less and less devotion. 
traditional. He studies to feel like a Ro- Seldom, perhaps, has there been a time 
man, though alien blood is everywhere cor-| when ideas had so little power over a highly 
rupting the purity of race; but he cannot| civilized community. Roman literature was 
prevent the corruption of Roman blood, nor) asleep; a movement was taking place in 
check the inundating flood of foreign man- | Greek literature, but it was of a popular and 
ners. Plutarch buries himself in the past, | superficial kind. The itinerant Sophists, 
and by the power of imagination re-peoples | who travelled over the Greek world at this 
with its ancient heroes the depopulated and | time delivering lectures or discourses, 
demoralized Greece into which he was) created perhaps something nearer to the 
born. In the age of the Antonines, to read | popular literature of our own day than was 
of Epaminondas, Dion, Timoleon, might be| known at any other period of antiquity. 
entertaining and elevating, but it could not) But they aim only at amusement, or very 
be practically useful, for it was neither pos- | moderate edification; and the only one of 
sible nor desirable to imitate such examples. | them who has attained permanent fame, 
A literary man, like Plutarch, might not} Lucian, exhibits most vividly the spiritual 
keenly feel the hopeless contrast between | emptiness of the time. His dialogues are a 
the reality and his ideal, but ‘Tacitus, in the | universal satire —a satire upon what men 
Roman senate, feels it, and hence the cyni-| do, but still more upon what they think, 
cal despair that pervades his works. It, upon what they profess to believe and to 
was, therefore, the strength of Christianity | venerate. They give a low impression of 
that it renounced this unprofitable ideal. | the philosophy of the age; religious belief, 
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When it came forward, in the age of Con- 


stantine, to lead the thought of the Empire, | 


it presented a programme in which Liberty 
and Nationality were omitted. A noble 


life had before been necessarily a free and | 


ublic life, but the New Testament shows 
a virtue may live under the yoke of an 
absolute government, and in a complete re- 
tirement from politics. Patriotism had 
been the great nurse of morality ; the oA 





except in the lowest forms of superstition, 
they represent as absolutely dead. Lucian 
writes for and of the people; a very differ- 
ent writer, a writer much too noble to be a 
fair representative of his age, the Emperor 
| Aurelius, still shows us what was going on 
at the same time in the minds of the most 
cultivated. The ancient gods have disap- 


peared from his creed, and no new objects 
Piety 


of worship have taken their place. 
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remains, and serves to him as a kind of 
proof of the existence of its objects, but 
sometimes he feels the proof insufficient. 
Why should I care to live, he says, in a 
world void of gods and void of a Provi- 
dence ? 

Pass over the revolutionary period, and 
what a contrast? We find ourselves in an 
age when ideas, good and bad, have an 
overmastering influence, and when, in par- 
ticular, the sense of religion is more univer- 
sal and more profound than it had ever 
been in the world before. Thoughts, rea- 
sonings, controversies, which in the age of 
the Antonines had been but languid in the 
schools, had now made their way into the 
world, and lived with an intense life. The 
v»opulace, which in the age of the Antonines 
384 as it were, outside the province of his- 
tory, having neither opinions nor purposes, 
which counts in politics only as something 
to be fed and to be amused, as a reason for 
bringing corn-fleets from Egypt and Africa, 
and for building amphitheatres — this popu- 
lace, now in still greater poverty, and fall- 
ing into a misery from which no govern- 
ment could any longer relieve it, is filled 
with vehement opinions, ardent beliefs, dis- 
interested enthusiasm. Under the iron 
military rule human will and character be- 
gins to live again. Violent passions surge 
again, party divisions reappear, acts of free 
choice are done, men fight once more for a 
cause, once more choose leaders and follow 
them faithfully, and reward them with im- 
mortal fame. “The trance of human nature 
is over, men are again busy and at work, 
in spite of tyranny and misery. The sense 
of a common interest thrills again through 
a vast mass, as it had thrilled through the 
citizens of Rome in old republican days ; 
but the mass is now composed, not of the 
citizens of a single city, but of the popula- 
tion of a world-wide empire. Representa- 
tives of many nations appear in the great 
parliament at Nica; the leaders in the 
party conflict which raged there had their 
enthusiastic followers in every country in 
which Roman camps had ever been pitched. 
For the first time it might be said that the 
Empire was alive. Up to this time the 
nations of which it was composed had been 
held together but by military force. Now 
for the first time they thought and felt in 
unison ; ‘now they had an organization not 
imposed from without but developing from 
within; now they had a common imperial 
culture and system of philosophy. 

Yet all this vivid activity, which con- 
trasts so strongly with the languor of the 
age of the Antonines, was compatible with 
a despotism infinitely more absolute than 
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that of the Antonines. Under the paternal 
rule of Aurelius the people had remained 
inert and lifeless; under the afflicting 
tyranny of Valentinian they lived, willed, 
and acted with spirit and energy. The 
explanation of this is that, as I have said, 
the later despotism was one which secured 
itself by accepting limitations. Its subjects 
surrendered finally one-half of their liber- 
ties on condition of enjoying securely the 
other half. For a nominal freedom, which 
was in fact an unlimited slavery, they ac- 
cepted an undisguised but limited slavery. 
Human f{ree-will made terms with the victo- 
rious power of government, and accepted a 
fraction, but a secure fraction, of its origi- 
nal possessions. ‘The corporate life of man, 
which hitherto had been one and undivided, 
began now to be regarded as twofold. A 
distinction was introduced like that which 
we now recognize between political life and 
social life. In political life despotism 
reigned with more undisputed title than 
ever, and was more remorselessly cruel. 
But from social life despotism was almost 
expelled; within this not narrow domain a 
government was set up which, whatever its 
faults, had influential parliaments and popu- 
lar magistrates. The distinction was drawn 
roughly enough, and between the two au- 
thorities there was frequent border war ; but 
the distinction was maintained, and was no 
small compensation to those unfortunate 
generations, the hard-pressed garrison of 
the beleaguered citadel of civilization . 

It was in this way that a considerable 
share of liberty was reconquered in the Ro- 
man Empire, that the distinction between 
political and social life was first established, 
and that human freewill, expelled from the 
channels in which it had been accustomed 
to flow, found for itself a new channel. 
But what was the force by which this 
change was effected? It was a force which 
had seemed almost dead—the force of 
Theology. During the revolutionary peri- 
od the sceptical philosophies lost their influ- 
ence, and so did that system of moral phi- 
losophy which threw man back upon him- 
self. An age of faith set in, an age in 
which a large class had found a view of the 
un.verse which was satisfying and inspiring 
to them; and in which even those who had 
not, acknowledged the necessity of find- 
ing such a view, and endeavoured in various 
ways to do so. A Theology was the ne- 
cessity of this age: those who had not got 
one wished for one; those who rejected the 
most powerful and satisfying theology had 
recourse to less satisfying systems, and to 
spasmodic revivals of systems that were ex- 
tinct. Outside the Christian Church, as 
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well as within it, Theology was everywhere. 
In the time of the Antonines the most con- 
spicuous fact, as I have said, is the decline 
of old beliefs. Doubtless the routine of 
rustic superstition went on as in earlier 
times ; nor did philosophers speak generally 
with Lucian’s contempt of the ancient gods. 
Plutarch has an explanation of them which 
warrants a sort of belicf, but this explana- 
tion is evidently a concession to conserva- 
tive feeling. ‘The Gods are venerated in 
the same way as the Senate, that is, for the 
suke of the past and on the condition of 
doing nothing. The exceptions to this, 
such as Apollonius, who had a more posi- 
tive religious feeling, were in the earlier 
age only numerous enough to show the pos- 
sibility of a Pagan revival. During the 
revolutionary period this revival took place. 
The philosophers passed to theology over 
the bridge of Platonism, ‘The close juxta- 
position into which the different systems of 
religion prevailing in the different parts of 
the Empire had been brought, revealed cer- 
tain features common to all. The revival- 
ists fastened upon these common features, 
and Paganism in its last age returned to 
what was perhaps its earliest form, and be- 
came Sun-worship. 

This movement was spasmodic. The 
zeal of Julian, Porphry, and others of that 
school, was not inspired by a belief, but by 
the wish for a belief. The influence moves in 
the wrong direction; it passes not from the 
belief to the men, but from the men to the 
belief. Their religion does not reanimate 
them, but they reanimate their religion. 
As a proof, however, of the need felt in 
that age for a religion, it is all the more 
striking. It was not by these Neo-Platonists 
and Neo-Pagans that that revival of human 
freedom and human activity of which I 
have spoken was produced, but the revival 
of Paganism shows more clearly than the 
introduction of Christianity the steady set 
of men’s minds and feelings in that age to- 
wards religion. ‘The picture I have given 
of the late Empire may suggest to us two 
among the many causes of this phenomenon. 

First, then, the age was religious, be- 
cause it was an age of servitude. Religious 
feeling is generally strong in proportior to 
the sense of weakness and helplessness. It 
is when man’s own resources fail that he 
looks most anxiously to find a friend in the 
universe. Religion is man’s consolation in 
the presence of a necessity which he cannot 
resist, his refuge when he is deserted by 
his own power, or energy, or ingenuity. 
Negroes are religious, the primitive races 
in the presence of natural phenomena which 
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tensely religious ; women, in their depend- 
ence, are more religious than men; Orien- 
tals under despotic governments are more 
religious than the nations of the West. 
On the other hand, a time of great advance 
in power, whether scientific power over 
Nature, or the power to avert evils, given 
by wealth and prosperity, is commonly a 
time of decline in religious feeling, until 
man’s wants, ever growing with his acquisi- 
tions, strike again against the impassable 
boundary. ‘The age when Europeans be- 
came as subject and as helpless as Orien- 
tals, naturally made them also as religious 
as Orientals. 

Secondly, the Empire was made religious 
by vast calamities and miseries. It was 
during the revolutionary period that it took 
the religious stamp, and that, as I have 
pointed out, was the age of the Plague and 
also of unparalleled political disasters. In 
the presence of such evils, there was no 
choice but between religion and stoical apa- 
thy. The effect of the Plague is visible in 
the traces at this time of a revival of the 
worship of Aisculapius. Mea cried to any 
deity that might be able to aid, and re- 
nounced the scepticism that left them help- 
less in their utmost need. And as the 
weather did not clear, as plague followed 
plague through nearly a century, and when 
this evil was removed the jfiscus and the 
barbarian afflicted society almost as heavily, 
men must have come to consider existence 
itself an evil, had not religion held before 
their eyes a future state. Those whose 
whole lives were spent in watching decay 
and dissolution, who were borne upon a 
steadfast backward current, who were fa- 
miliar with the dwindling of population, the 
disappearance of wealth, the fall of noble 
institutions, the degradation of manners 
and culture, could not have been reconciled 
to life by any plain view of things, by any 
sober calculations. They could only repair 
such losses and relieve such beggary out of 
the inexhaustible treasury of hope and faith. 
It was well that, in their painful search after 
objects of worship, and after supernatural 
protection, men were not finally driven back 
upon the outworn imaginations of my- 
thology. Those imaginations had been 
lovely in their spring-time, in the days of 
Ifomer or /Eschylus, but it was late antumn 
with them now; they were wholesome no 
longer. There is nothing more pestilential 
in the social atmosphere than the exhala- 
tions of stale poetry. It was also well that 
they found in the end something better than 
that Sun-worship which was gradually 
evolved out of the comparison of religions. 





they could not calculate or resist, were in- 


This worship, indeed, was far from being 




















utterly hollow or spasmodic, but men could 
no longer be content with the most dazzling 
material glory. ‘‘'Two things fill me with 
wonder,” said Kant, ‘‘the starry heaven 
without, and the moral principle within.” 
It was these two awful things that contended 
for empire over the hearts of men in the 
fourth century. The invisible Deity van- 
quished the visible one. There was super- 
stition on both sides, and a Claudian might 
fancy that to worship beauty in Proserpina 
was as ennobling as to worship corruption 
in the ashes of Peter and Paul. But it was 
not corruption that was worshipped at the 
shrines of the martyrs, but a higher thing 
than beauty — moral goodness. 

It was because in that revolutionary pe- 
riod, that great chasm between the Old 
World and the New, the depth and breadth 
of which I hope I have now made clear to 
you, the Roman Empire, searching eagerly 
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to find a religion, discovered in its bosom a 
worship which had the two things which 
the age demanded —a supernatural charac- 
ter, and an ideal of moral goodness; and 
it was in a secondary degree because that 
ideal was of a type suiting the age, present- 
ing virtue in the social sphere which was 
still open to it, and not in the political from 
which it was now excluded; it was for these 
reasons that when in the later period all 
the liberty which had still lingered in the 
age of the Antonines disappeared, when 
Asiatic sultanism was set up and all public 
functions fell into the hands of military offi- 
cials, when tyranny was most oppressive 
and searching, when human life was 
eramped and stunted to the utmost, the 
spirit of freedom was able to assert itself in 
a form hitherto undreamed of, and when 
expelled from the State to reappear in the 
Church. 











Tue British Supsects 1n Paraguay. — No 
news has yet come of the British subjects who 
were with Lopez at the time of his last-reported 
defeat and fight. It is to be hoped that the sur- 
vivors of those whom he carried from Valentino 
Lomas into the interior are at last free from his 
control. The wife and children of Dr. Stewart, 
who owes his escape to being taken prisoner by 
the allies, were among those remaining with Lo- 
pez. One of the children hassincedied. Those 
who escape from the gripe of Lopez will have 
little cause of gratitude towards their own Gov- 
ernment, 

In Abyssinia, it is said, a British consul and 
a British special envoy were imprisoned and 
otherwise maltreated, and the British nation 
outraged in representative officials. In Para- 
guay, on the other hand, it is said, the victims 
are only individuals, units, who have gone to a 
barbarian or semi-barbarian region on their own 
responsibility and business; and, therefore, that 
the nation must not risk war for them, That 
there is a difference between a British envoy 
and an ordinary British subject must be ad- 
mitted; it is, however, but a difference of de- 
gree. Paraguay is a country with which we 
have had and have diplomatic relations, and 
have negotiated treaties. Such relations lead 
British subjects to go there in the pursuit of 
their own interests (which is also extension of 
trade,) counting on ordinary justice and hu- 
manity, and confiding in the name and power 
of Great Britain to shield them against barbar- 
ous treatment. The duty of our Government to 
rescue them from such treatment seems to us 


But then it may be said, what could or can 
the Government do in this case? Look at our 
Abyssinian expedition, its difficulties, and its 
cost. We have yet to learn from the papers 
which are to be published shortly what the Gov- 
ernment has tried to do in the Paraguayan case, 
what information it has sought and obtained, 
and whether there can be any just comparison 
of the difficulty of rescuing our countrymen from 
Lopez with that of reaching Theodore at Mag- 
dala. What we have already known is that we 
have a naval squadron on the eastern coast of 
South America, and gunboats in the River Plate 
which have been used on fruitless, if not ridicu- 
lous, errands to Lopez; and it occurs to us that 
such a detachment of British marines and sail- 
ors as our vessels on the South American station 
could furnish, with the aid, if necessary, of guns 
and other appliances collected on the spot, would 
quickly have bruught Lopez to reason. Our 
Minister, also, at Buenos Ayres shoull have 
been sent to Lopez, to whom he has been ac- 
credited, and backed by a naval detachment 
either at hand or known to be ready to come, 
Tt was not the game of Lopez, while he had the 
allies on his hands, to quarrel with Great Brit- 
ain. He has probably relied — and he has had 
too good reason to do so —on the belief that our 
Government would regard his proceedings with 
wilful blindness. He has maltreated some half- 
dozen British subjects to convince the Paragua- 
yans that he had no fear of the British lion, and 
he has trusted to his powers of mystification for 
justifying his crimes, or causing them to be dis- 





undeniable. 


believed. Pall Mall Gazette. 
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: = _ __ From St. Pauls. | himself, than that of observing and noting 

THE COUNT DE BUFFOR. | the institutions of an independent people. 
Amoprern English author has said of | England was at that time in a state of 
Buffon that he is the Bewick of the civilised social isolation from the rest of Europe. 
world. The compliment is one only from Foreigners went there to enjoy originality 
the British point of view. Though it be in poetry, in the drama, and in romance, 
true enough that as Bewick is the darling and to study liberty, philosophy, and politi- 
faunist of the British Island$, so Buffon is} cal economy. Frenchmen went especially 
of the whole civilised world, yet Bewick to observe the growth of popular power, to 
cannot take amongst the learned physiolo- | brood over the progress of popular emanci- 
gists of his native country the rank assigned | pation, and darkly to examine subjects which 
to Bulfon amongst those of the world at! were some years later to be openly resumed 
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large. A more accurate similitude, not for, at home by turbulent and menacing debaters. 
analogy of genius, but certainly for co-ex-; Wide of any such design was the ambi- 
tensiveness of fame, would be that of the! tion of the young Leclere. Without any 
Defoe of France. No genius, however, | more definite aim than that of acquiring the 
necds Jess than that of Buffon the relief of | language, he set himself with zeal to study 
contrast. No author ever created for him-| English. The first book which fell into his 
self an individuality more completely, yet hands, in London, — and on this Jules 
more unselfishly distinct. His aim was self-| Janin remarks with admiration how hazard 
proposed; he founded systems of which favours genius, — was Hales’ statics of 
later science has confirmed the truth, and) vegetables. The perusal, reperusal, and 
he fell of his own accord into a series of ultimately the complete and accurate trans- 
maguilicent errors, of which any one would) lation of this work, created in his mind a 
have immortalized a smaller man. His! tendency, which was never afterwards di- 
style was not of that kind which hides a se-| verted. lis next study was Newton’s sys- 
cret from the admiring disciple. Lis fol-| tem of fluxions, of which he also completed 
lowers took freely of his spirit in propor- | an elaborate translation, and to the influ- 
tion to their zeal, and of some it has been! ence of which he dates his subsequent 
said triumphantly that they have composed! preference for geometry and the natural 
whole chapters in the style of Buffon. But) sciences. 
Buffon has a far more solid claim to glory| On his return to France he repaired to 
than can be founded upon any amount of | Angiers, with the intention of completing 
mere abstract fame. His reputation is un-| his studies in the received academical order ; 
equivocally pure. A vague notion of some-| but there, falling in with Landreville, he 
thing good is attached to his name in even! yielded to the temptation of reading ex- 
the most prejudiced and ignorant minds; | clusively with that most skilful mathemati- 
just as to that of Volney clings a taint of | cian, and in later life he cites him as his 
evil even amongst those who have only! authority for the adoption of particular 
read of him as the friend of Franklin, or as| theorems. But his stay at Angiers was 
the fearless reprover of the Consul Bona-! suddenly cut short by an occurrence, which 
parte. he ever afterwards regarded as a lasting 
Georges-Louis Leclerc, afterwards Count motive for serious and remorseful peni- 
de Buifon, was born at Montbard, in Bur-| tence. Having accepted a challenge, re- 
gundy, the 7th September, 1707. Though | sulting from a quarrel at the close of a con- 
an aristocrat by birth, his title of count was) vivial evening, he met his opponent, and 
of subsequent creation. His father, lord! severely wounded him. In vain his friends 
of the manor of Buffon-par-Montbard, and insisted on the laws of an inexorable code. 
a distinguished member of the Parliament ‘* The dilemma,” he said, ‘ would have 
of Dijon, detected early the latent genius, vanished with the first effort of a God-like 
of the young Leclere, and observing him to | nature. My adversary would have known 
be invariably persistent in pursuits of his | me to be honorable had I kissed his cheek ; 
own selection, at length remitted him from) but now I have cut him with my sword, and 
all constraint, and ‘ived to witness the com-| he cannot know that I am not a craven or a 
plete justification of his keen though daring  bally.” 
foresight. | From Angiers he went to Paris, from 
Ou leaving college the first use he made whence he was summoned home to attend 
of his liberty was to travel in the south of his mother who died shortly after his arri- 
France, tnd afterwards in southern Italy.| val. Ler loss was deeply felt by the young 
From thence he turned northwards, and ar- Leclere. Endowed with mental gifts of the 
rived in England in his two-and-twentieth highest order, she had ever inspired him 
year, with no distincter object, as he states, with that respectful love, which outlasts the 
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most affectionate remembrance of mere pa- 
rental tenderness. He spoke of her through 
life in tones of the highest admiration, and 
usually added. with the sublime naiveté 
which was natural to his character, and 
which was the constant delight of his friends, 
‘© You know it is through the mother that 
qualities of mind and heart are transmitted 
to children.” 

During the year which followed his moth- 
er’s death his father married again, and a 
suit ensued, which ended in a complete re- 
arrangement of the family affairs. There 
had been some disorder. The estate of 
Buffon had been sold; moneys embarked 
in speculation were not forthcoming for 
division, and it appeared that when the sur- 
viving children had obtained their due, the 
father had overdrawn his share. Georges- 
Louis was now of an age to take legal pos- 
session of his private fortune, which was 
considerably larger than that of his only 
surviving brother, the Abbé de Rivet, hav- 
ing been augmented by a handsome legacy 
under the will of his godfather’s widow. 
His course was clear to his conscience, and 
he adopted it without hesitation. He re- 
purchased the estate of Buffon, took his fa- 
ther and step-mother to live with him in 


the chateau, and it was there the children 
of the second marriage were born‘and edu- 


cated. His own time he spent partly in 
Paris, and partly with his father at the cha- 
teau. In Paris he devoted himself to litera- 
ture and science ; in the country to experi- 
ments and practical observations. His rank 
and education entitled him to move in the 
most courted circles, and possessing ample 
means, and a commanding person, enhanced 
by a natural reserve calculated possibly to 

ique the inquisitive, he speedily found 
anes and solicited by the most 
distinguished amphitryons of the capital. 
But though keenly alive to the worldly ad- 
vantage of connection, and by no means 
averse to fashion, he remained master of his 
will through all temptation, and resisted 
sternly the encroachnents of dissipation, in 
whatever shape presented. We are in- 
formed by Flourens, the most matter-of- 
fact of his biographers, that he had given 
his writing-desk a standing appointment 
for five o’clock each morning; and_ that 
he punctually and religiously kept it, in 


spite oi late evenings and undigested sup- | 


pers. [lis first avowed publication, a ge- 
ometrical treatise, presented to the Acad- 
emy of Sciences in 1737, procured him the 
honour of membership elect in that learned 
institution. ‘Two years later he published 
his translation of [ales’ statics, preceded 
by a briiliant preface, which being of a 
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nature generally appreciable, first brought 
him into public notice. In 1740 he pub- 
lished his translation of Newton’s fluxions, 
preceded also by a preface, no less remark- 
able in style and substance, and no less ad- 
mired than the first. Other treatises fol- 
lowed, chiefly original, and all on scientific 
subjects. He was now in his thirty-second 
year, had passed in the Academy of Sci- 
ences from the class of mechanics to that of 
botany, and from the rank of deputy to that 
of associate. His reputation was estab- 
lished both in science and letters,— but, so 
far, only in his native country. His lean- 
ing for the mathematics became more and 
more apparent, and there appeared every 
likelihood of his taking final rank amongst 
the profound and inaccessible few, when a 
simple circumstance revealed his true voca- 
tion, effacing the narrow professor's chair 
which blocked his prospect, and unrolling 
the vast perspective of his now inevitable 
mission. 

In the year following that in which ap- 
peared the translation of Newton’s fluxions, 
the academy received unexpected tidings 
of the death of Dufay, the intendant of the 
king’s garden, The intendency of the king’s 
garden was the post of all others most suited 
to the tastes and genius of Leclere. He 
had been even mentioned as eminently elig- 
ible to succeed to it, although, from the 
age and inclination of the immediate occu- 
pant, the succession was regarded as remote. 
It was, moreover, a post much coveted, and 
dependent on a patronage not always em- 
ployed in favour of the fittest candidate. 
It appeared, however, that, by a codicil to 
his will, Dufay had recommended Leclere 
'to the king as the most competent person 
| whom his majesty could appoint to succeed 
him. 

The king,— Louis XV.,— did honour to 
the recommendation of his departed ser- 
vant, and De Buffon,—as he was already 
styled, by courtesy, from the name of his 
estate,— took immediate possession of his 
new and important stewardship. In a let- 
ter, written previously to his nomination, 
after expressing fear on the ground of his 
comparative youth and his inexperience, he 
modestly enumerates what he considers his 
qualifications for the office. What is needed, 
he says, is a young man capable of support- 
ing fatigue, who understands plants, and 
| who does not fear the sun. But once at 
| his post, these unassuming pretentions fell 
linstantly to the place assigned them by 
|their subordinate importance. It was no 
‘longer a question of braving the weather, 
lor of merely understanding plants, or trac- 
ing plans. The king's garden was a crea- 
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tion craving rescue, an embryo lost for 
need of heat. Not an outline had been pro- 
duced in the system of De Buffon’s prede- 
cessor, which contained an appropriable 
thought. Not a sketch existed that re- 
vealed a seizable design. All was poverty 
of conception, all confusion of material. 
A low-roofed tenement contained two heaps 
of doubtful curiosities, three worm-gnawed 
skeletons composed the museum of anatomy ; 
the herbarium was without plants, the par- 
terre left to hazard; trees choked up the 
scanty nursery, and fallow plots lay thirst- 
ing by neglected wells. 

The king’s garden was nevertheless an 
old foundation, and established for scien- 
tific ends. Conscientious professors had 
from time to time revived its torpid anima- 
tion, and one illustrious name, anterior to 
Buffon, is gratefully remembered as its con- 
stant friend; but distractions civil and po- 
litical, fanatical commotions and exhausting 
wars, took precedence of peaceful science, 
and it is perhaps remarkable that, with 
lukewarm patrons and mercenary friends, 
so unattractive an institution should have 
survived popular indifference. 

De Butfon paused for an instant, over- 
whelmed with the vast proportions of a two- 
fold project. He then formed the resolu- 
tion, first of reproducing the entire visible 
creation in the miniature dimensions of the 
king’s garden, and secondly, of becoming 
the historian of nature. lis first care was 
to examine, sort, and cull. He then pro- 
ceeded to survey and adapt his territory. 
New plans were traced and forthwith exe- 
cuted. Old sites were levelled, old bounda- 
ries removed. Fresh ground was purchased 
and annexed. Constructions without ap- 
parent object perplexed the curious, or pro- 
voked scornful whispers. Why build a 
terrace to overlook these hopeless wastes ? 
To what end these galleries, of which a sin- 
gle cabinet would more than contain the 
whole possessions of the museum? ‘To such 
enquiries De Buffon answered in the vindi- 
«ating language of success. His eloquent 
appeal for aid had captivated the learned 
and convinced the rich. Each courier came 
laden with fresh accessions to the museum, 
the library, and the garden. Far from be- 
ing too vast, the galleries were speedily un- 
able to contain the rich collections that en- 
cumbered the floors and obstructed the, 
passages. New buildings were then erected 
on more extensive plans, accommodation 
was provided for visitors and strangers, a 
staff was engaged for superintendence and_ 
exhibition, and the institution became, what | 
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De Buffon now began to feel the need 
of organized co-operation. The first coad- 
jutor who joined him permanently was 
Daubenton, a man of great learning, and 
profoundly scientific. To him was confided 
the arrangement of the museum, and the 
classification of the specimens. It was 
Daubenton who first expounded natural his- 
tory to the students of all classes who 
came from the different seminaries to fre- 
quent the new Lyceums. 

Things were now established on a solid 
basis. The public applauded loudly, and 
it was clear that the king’s garden was a 
national success. Enough had been done 
to assure its future progress under vigilant 
and enlightened management, and De 
Buffon turned his thoughts to his second 
and more adventurous undertaking. After 
securing the service of additioual and able 
substitutes, and imparting a last and long- 
felt impulsion to the home administration, 
he left Paris to return only at determined 
intervals, and withdrew to Montbard, to 
mature his grand design in silence and 
seclusion. Ten years elapsed, and in the 
eleventh he quitted his laborious solitude, 
and returned for a moment to his friends. 
Congratulated on his healthful mien, he 
replied, * But there is health in happiness, 
and there is happiness in an elevated aim.” 
IIe added, later, ‘‘ With patience and 
method, one becomes each day sensible of 
progress, and of the increasing force of 
one’s intelligence.” 

Meanwhile, this progress, this increasing 
force of intelligence, had produced the 
three first volumes of the ‘* Natural His- 
tory.” They appeared in 1749. The first 
contained the ** Theory of the Earth,” and 
the ‘*System of the Formation of the 
Planets ;” the second, the ‘** General His- 
tory of Animals,” and the ‘‘ History of 
Man considered separately ; ” the third was 
a description of the king’s museum, by 
Daubenton, but it contained also that ad- 
mirable chapter on the ‘* Varieties of the 
Human Species,” in which De Button, for 
the first time, laid down foundations for 
the natural history of man. Man had been 
studied previously in his individual cxist- 
ence only. Buffon is the first physician 
who ranks him as a genus, and his re- 
searches are still the adopted groundwork 
of the prevailing theories. 

The apparition of this work, so unfore- 
seen, and so unlike in flight to the timid 
of the previous speculators, 
divided the public between surprise and 
admiration, and Buffon's fame, confined 


it has ever since remained, a public and | hitherto to France by the barriers of lan- 


venerated monument. 


guage, passed rapidly through the medium 
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of translations, and escorted mostly by ap- 
oe comments, into all the capitals of 
urope. 

At about this period, or a little later, a 
celestial dream came suddenly to divert the 
current of his high pre-occupations. Ina 
convent at Montbard, her eyes turned 
thoughtfully from the outer world, a speci- 
men of the genus angel attracted the atten- 
tion of the great naturalist, in the person 
of a young novice. ‘Twice he had seen her, 
without uncontrollable emotion, in the pres- 
ence of his friend, her father, the Chevalier 
de St. Belin. The third time, seen alone, 
or only in the charge of the monastic chap- 
eron, her remembrance was fatal to his 
studious concentration. In vain he quoted 
Ovid, and betook himself to write; from 
out his troop of porpoises a mermaid looked 
at him; and from the depths of his tertiary 
formations he found himself reascending to 
the seventh heaven. 





He was nevertheless a | Index. 
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at Montbard, Buffon unexpectedly received 
news of his being unanimously elected a 
member of the Acadamy of France. The 
announcement was the more acceptable to 
him from the circumstance that certain Doc- 
tors of the Sorbonne had openly suspected 
him of materialism. One had gone so far 
as to declare his conclusions contrary to 
revelation, and to recommend his _philoso- 
phy to, at least, the mute censure of the 
Index Expurgatory. The papal commis- 
sioners had, however, taken quite a con- 
trary view. The Pope himself, in an ex- 
official interview with the Duke of Niver- 
nais, then ambassador of France at Rome, 
had even spoken of Bulfon’s works in terms 
of high commendation. 

Pending the probation Buffon writes on 
this subject to a friend with his own truly 
child-like and native guilelessness ;—** I do 
hope my work will not be consigned to the 
I have done my utmost to write 


great philosopher, and forty-five years old. | clear of the Church, and I have made all 


From one so self{-possessed and so devoted | possible concessions. 
| theological disputes more than all the criti- 


to science, it was lawful to anticipate an 
heroic and exemplary decision. <A sacrifice 
was even due to public expectation. His 


conduct, on the contrary, was that of the 
most simple of mortals, and though gener- 


ous and disinterested, was extremely ra- 
tional. He first allowed himself to become 
seriously in love with Mademoiselle de St. 
Belin, and then took his dog and walking- 


stick, and went over to see her father.: 


The chevalier delicately objected that his 
daughter was dowerless ; her monastic por- 
tion of six thousand pounds, Tours currency, 
—equal in sterling to two hundred and 
forty pounds, — was only to be obtained on 
the hard but needful condition of renounc- 
ing her claim on the family succession. 
This difficulty De Buffon immediately met 
by volunteering to settle on Mademoiselle 
de Belin, out of his own fortune, by way of 
pin-money, an annuity for life of a thousand 
crowns French, or £120 sterling, and the 
marriage was then and there agreed on 
finally, as far as regarded the paternal con- 
sent. On being consulted by her father, 
the young lady expressed the most un- 
feigned surprise. Sue had had no present- 
iment of her suitor’s preference. She had, 
moreover, been strangely allured of late by 
the peaceful prospect of a cloistered life, 
and had half resolved within herself to pass 
from the noviciate to the veil. She was, 
nevertheless, conscious of being greatly 
honoured by the love ef so distinguished a 
man, and she undertook to love him in re- 
turn with all her affection. 

During the year which followed his mar- 
riage, whilst absorbed with his manuscripts 





I dread these nasty 


cisms of geometricians and philosophers. 
But see how valuable the delay is. Weare 
almost out of their reach; the third edition 
is going off as rapidly as the second and the 
first.” 

In the August of 1753 he pronounced be- 
fore the Academy, on the occasion of his 
reception, his famous essay on style:— 
**The only works,” he observes, ‘* which 
are destined to pass to posterity, are those 
which are really well written. ‘The knowl- 
edge, the learning, the truths they may con- 
tain, are readily transplantable, but the 
style is the author himself, and remains 
immutable; and if the style of a truthful 
treatise be sublime and irreproachable, it 
will be admired throughout all ages, and 
secure to the author his entire fame,” The 
first address of a newly-elected member 
of the Academy is usually a graceful and 
skilfully disguised acknowledgment of the 
honour conferred on him by the election ; 
but in the case of the essay on style, as 
Flourens remarks, the compliments are ex- 
clusively for the author. In all probibility 
it did not occur to Buifou’s simple mind that 
he was describing to his new colleagues a 
talent which he certainly knew himself to 
possess in a more eminent degree than they. 

From 1753 to 1765 appeared the twelve 
volumes of the ‘* History of the Quadru- 
peds.” They contain those brilliant and 
attractive descriptions which, to employ the 
author’s own words, as above quoted, ** will 
be admired by all ages, and secure him his 
entire fame.” Each volume, as it appeared, 
produced a fresh outburst of enthusiasm. 
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The public, amazed to find instructive en- 
tertaininent in subjects hitherto brought be- 
fore it only in arid and technical treatises, 
became gradually conscious of an unsus- 
pected passion for the things of nature, and 
this passion, once effectually roused, as- 
sumed in the popular mind the incontest- 
able pre-eminence it has ever since main- 
tained. 

Buffon was materially aided in the anat- 
omical and descriptive details of his history 
by Gueneau, Daubenton, Sonnini, and, 
above all, by the Abbé de Bexon. The 
latter, a young man of remarkable talent 
and of the most laborious application, pre- 

ared for him the ground-work of some of 
iis most able chapters. 

De Bexon at first fell somewhat short of 
the high standard proposed by Buffon, 
which was, ‘de ne jamais s‘aréter qu’a la 
plus noble expression; ” but by persever- 
ing afforts he approached at last to the per- 
fection of his great model, and it appears, 
from manuscripts which are still preserved 
in the Museum, that in the history of the 
aquatic birds, the much admired description 
of the swan is almost exclusively from the 
pen of De Bexon. Buffon never failed to 
acknowledge, in handsome terms, the ser- 


vices of his working colleagues, and he was 
far above the affectation of being independ- 


ent of extraneous aid. He was at the same 
time incapable of anything like unfairness 
or cupidity, and it is therefore only fair to 
suppose that he made the Abbé some spe- 
cial compensation, in lieu of a share of the 
splendid service of china, representing the 
swan in all its attitudes, presented to Buffon 
by Prince Henry of Prussia, to mark his 
admiration of the chapter on that noble 
bird. 

When complimented by his friends on his 
habits of diligence, he was accustomed to 
reply that his love of labour was inspired, and 
in part artificial; and it would be certainly 
difficult to select a spot more calculated 
than the study at Montbard to stimulate the 
particular ambition of a writer on nature, 
or even to exalt the charms of toil in gen- 
eral. Montbard was commanded by the 
ruins of an old castle, in former times the 
stronghold of the Dukes of Burgundy. 
From this castle the view extended over 
tracts of vine and pasture-lands to hills of 
wood that mingled with the horizons of the 
Brenne. Few inland sites presented a 
landscape so varied and imposing. . This 
castle, with the grounds surrounding it, 
Buffon had purchased from the province, 
and, turning architect for the occasion, had 
converted the one and the other into a vast 
and appropriate observatory. Inthe court- 
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yards, the ample offices became _labora- 
tories for practical experiments. Simple 
enclosures in the park were allotted to wild 
animals of peaceful natures. Three lions 
inhabited a costly den constructed with the 
materials of a demolished keep. Other 
lodges contained bears, hyenas, ounces, 
and creatures of many kinds, sent from all 
parts for studious and prolonged inspec- 
tion by the great naturalist. Buffon’s in- 
variable rule was, whenever possible, to 
examine for himself before attempting to 
describe; and we have, on behalf of the 
fidelity of his descriptions, the high testi- 
mony of Cuvier, who considers him more 
accurate than even Linnzeus, notwithstand- 
ing his constant and disdainful rejection of 
technical facilities. A striking illustration 
of his desire to see and judge for himself in 
all matters which concerned his profession, 
occurs in the well-remembered instance of 
the so-called wild man*of the woods. This 
poor outcast had lived for fifteen years on 
roots and insects in the abandoned solitudes 
of America, arid was then being exhibited 
in Europe as an aboriginal savage. Button 
had him conveyed to Montbard, where, 
during two entire months, he entertained, 
consoled, and questioned him, and it was 
mainly from his observations on this semi- 
brutal specimen, that he sketched his hum- 
bling portrait of humanity in a natural and 
uncultured state. 

But to return to the study at Montbard. 
From the residence at the foot of the ac- 
elivity rose a series of gardens, terraced 
round and peaked from the exterior, and 
winding to the summit by a single path. 
Up this path, punctually at five each morn- 
ing, Buffon proceeded to a mysterious gate- 
way, opening on a flight of steps. Lock- 
ing the gate behind him, he ascended the 
flight of steps, and crossed into an avenue 
of chestnut trees, leading to an aerial build- 
ing, forty feet above the terraced gardens, 
and inaccessible to the profane. Here, in a 
paved apartment, oak-pannelled, and fur- 
nished with extreme simplicity, the histori- 
an of nature passed, as he informs us, the 
sweetest hours of his existence. Here face 
to face with his subject, presented ever un- 
der its wealthiest and grandest aspect, his 
eye met nothing to circumscribe the unsum- 
moned images which, one by one, he ar- 
rested and immortalized. It was here, as 
lord of this beauteous and limitless crea- 
tion, he surely felt within him the divine 
being he paints to his disclaiming brethren, 
‘* whose head regards the heavens, and 
presents an august face, on which is im- 
printed the character of its dignity; ... . 
whose majestic port, whose assured and 
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certain step announce his rank and his 
nobility.” 

Alone in his study he allowed nothing to 
interrupt him during the hours of composi- 
tion. His secretary, surrounded by manu- 
scripts, sat silently waiting his orders in an 
adjoining cabinet. The first sketches were 
copied by him on loose sheets, and then 
immediately revised by Buffon. The re- 
vised sheets were next re-copied, and then 
revised again, after which they were laid 
aside, to be finally revised and finished 
after an interval sufficiently long to discon- 
nect them from any local or momentary im- 
pressions. At the hour of dinner he quitted 
the study, and seldom returned to it till the 
following morning. At table he laid aside 
the philosopher, and became the soul and 
genius of a gladsome group. He led the 
talk, enjoyed his own jokes, and assented, 
without always listening, to the views of 
every one. His appetite was immense, 
and his digestion equal to it. He partook 
of each dish with enviable enjoyment, and 
described himself to his friends as a vast 
and ‘conscientious consumer of organic 
molecules. 

His employment after dinner was usually 
of an active kind, and consisted chietly of 
scientific or agricultural experiments, As 
a rule his afternoons, and sometimes his 
evenings, were spent at Buffon, where he 
had established a forge, for the sole purpose 
of testing the system which he afterwards 
propounded under the title of the period of 
fusion, or the first of the seven epochs of 
the terrestrial globe. It was here he com- 
pleted those long and costly essays on the 
cooling of incandescent masses, which 
served as the base to his bold and startling 
conclusions. He caused iron, zinc, pewter, 
antimony, sandstone, and marble to be 
melted, and from the time consumed in the re- 
frigeration of these substances, he deduced 
his data for computing the consolidation of 
the primeval lava. In these practical oper- 
ations there was often difliculty in assign- 
ing an average to the duration of particular 
heats, from the discouraging and apparently 
unaccountable variations in identical experi- 
ments; and Buffon relates with delight that, 


on one occasion, when, watch in hand and | 


disappointment in his face, he stood noting 
the retarded cooling of a globe of steel, a 
boy from the forge informed him, with all 
the confidence of professional experience, 
that the ball of stuff would get cold ever 
so much quicker if he would only dip it into 
a bucket of water. 

In the spring of 1772, 


profiting by a 
pause in his literary labours, button re- 
turned to Paris, and resumed in person the 
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direction of the king’s garden. The time 
was come when his talent for organization 
could be employed to the most lasting ad- 
vantage. The vital movement had been 
| steadily progressive, and the institution 
‘had outgrown its scope. A new constitu- 
'tion was imminent, and the presiding 
| presence became indispensible. From 
| From this period dates the veritable devel- 
| opment of the king’s garden. Assured of 
the royal favour, and safe in popular es- 
|teem, Buffon found himself unlimited in 
|means and uncontrolled in scheme. He 
| purchased houses, lands, collections. He 
pulled down, rebuilt, enlarged, reorganized. 
| The king threw open to him tke public 
| treasury, and his signature passed current 
for uncounted sums. Of this princely 
credit Buffon made ample and unshrinking 
use, but at the same time he guarded vigil- 
antly against unpractical and visionary 
projects. Ile was averse to needless, prodi- 
gality, and a letter exists, by which, in 
terms not admitting of reply, he declines 
the proffered services of an architect of the 
period, whose plans he deemed to have 
been conceived with undue _profuseness. 
An inquest, provoked some years later by 
his own act, declared his administration in 
all respects commendable, and his expendi- 
ture, above all, judicious. The king at the 
same time approved his redistribution of 
the classes, and his appointment of the sup- 
plementary professorships. 

At about this date, a public homage was 
rendered him such as had never before, in 
France, been offered to any great man dur- 
ing his lifetime. His statue was erected at 
the cost of the state, and inaugurated with 
| national solemnities. It was placed, where 
| it still remains, in the scene of his devoted 
| labours, and underneath was engraved the 
| magnificent inscription ; — 


DE BUFFON. 





‘*MAJESTATI NATUR PAR INGENIUM.” 


So signal a distinction was not of a nature 
to remain an event of mere local celebrity ; 
and whilst acclaimed in France with undis- 
sentient approval, it was tastefully recog- 
nized as a merited and appropriate honour 
by the academies of London, Edinburgh, 
Berlin, Petersburg, Rome, Florence, Bo- 
| logna, Philadelphia, Boston, and Geneva. 
| To this high testimony Louis XV. re- 
| corded unsolicited adhesion by a volun- 
tary exercise of the royal prerogative. He 
erected into an hereditary comté, or earldom, 
| the manor of Buffon-par-Montbard, and the 

fatal title of count became thenceforth the 
| privilege for ever of Buffon and his male 
| successors. The letters patenf bear date 
in 1773, and state expressly that the new 
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dignity is created in favour of a titulary of’ 


distinguished merit, ‘‘ in order thereby to 
excite in other breasts the noble emulation 
which produces honourable and great qual- 
ities.” 

Meanwhile the king’s garden had under- 
gone complete transformation. A spacious 
amphitheatre had been opened for the con- 
venience of public instruction. The school 
of botany had been refounded, receptacles 
had been provided for the plants of all cli- 
mates, and a vast accession made to the 
scientific treasures of the museum. Rich 
presents continued to arrive from all points 
of the globe; associations vied with each 
other in the choiceness of specimens, des- 
tined to fix the attention of ‘*the great 
painter of nature;” and such indeed was 
the fascination of his influence, that not 
only were the collections enriched by the 
contributions of missionaries concealed in 
China at the risk of their lives, but cases 
addressed to Buffon, and seized at sea by 
buccaneers and pirates, were respected 
from the address they bore, and forwarded 
unopened to their sacred destination. 

Buffon was now engaged upon the ‘* His- 
tory of the Minerals,” a subject grateful 


to his genius, as enforcing the profoundest 


contemplation, and leading necessarily to 
extended views. It resonducted him, he 
writes, after thirty years of meditation, to 
the scene of his early labours in the inte- 
rior of the earth. Lis later thoughts upon 
the same subject, matured by long retlec- 
tion and refined by incessant testing, ex- 
press the impartial judgment of a mind ap- 
plied with unswerving probity to the re- 
search of truth. The ‘+ History of the Min- 
erals,” which appeared as a supplement to 
his other works, contained also the ‘** Ep- 
ochs of Nature.” which Flourens describes 
as ‘*the most profound and perfect of the 
works of Butfon: a sort of divination vouch- 
safed to the old age of a sincere philoso- 
pher.” At the appearance of this last vol- 
ume the enthusiasm became general. All 
Europe applauded simultaneously, Kings 
mingled their congratulations with those of 
poets aud philosophers. Voltaire recalled 
his satire, and blushed; whilst from Russia 
rose a shout of exultation, as Catharine 
read aloud to her assembled court, that the 
North was the scene of Nature’s virgin 
struggles, the birthplace and cradle of her 
first and grandest productions. 

The Empress Catharine had been no inac- 
tive or indifferent spectator of the progress 
of the Parisan museum. She had contrib- 
uted handsomely both to the mineral and 
zoological departments, and she had already 
initiated at St. Petersburg a rival institu- 
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tion. She aspired longingly, for her own 
empire, to the enduring distinctions of sci- 
ence and letters, and she envied France far 
less her martial heroes than her Voltaires, 
her Diderots, and d’Alemberts. Her coax- 
ing invitation to Butfon, to pass over into 
that North, which his genius had divined 
and his authority justified, her caressing 
promise to guard him folded in the sables 
of Siberia, are models of queenly conde- 
scension and conscious deference to intel- 
lectual worth. The letter came accom- 
panied by a present of furs of the intrinsic 
value of a thousand pounds sterling. Buffon 
felt half disposed to go, but, on reflection, 
he considers himself too old,— he was then 
in his seventy-fifth year,— and he decides 
on sending his son instead. The empress 
accepts the substitution, but only on condi- 
tion that the son bring with him his father’s 
bust; and she again accompanies her letter 
with a costly gift, consisting this time of 
native silver from the Qural Mountains. 
The young Buffon, then an officer in the 
Guards, was received with all honour at 
the Court of St. Petersburg. The empress 
herself took from him his father’s bust and 
conveyed it to its destination at the Her- 
mitage, where with her own hands she 
placed on its head a crown of laurels. On 
his return to France, after a visit to the 
King of Prussia at Potsdam, he found his 
father engaged upon a further supplement- 
ary volume of the ‘* Natural History,” and 
from that time until almost the moment of 
his death, the veteran continued to write on 
with undimmed and unabated ardour. On 
his eightieth birthday he exclaimed to bis 
old and attached friend, the Father Igna- 
tius: — ‘* I have passed fifty years of my 
life at the writing-desk; I have had a sate 
existence. I pray that my son may be 
constantly occupied with a great subject.” 
The few anxieties of his life had sole 
reference to the future of his only son. 
One cross had occurred which he was un- 
able entirely to forget. During the one 
only serious malady of his life, which at- 
tacked him in his sixty-fourth year, and 
which well nigh terminated fatally, the 
Count d@Angeviller, then tutor to the Dau- 
phin, made use of his credit at court to se- 
cure in his own behalf the reversion of the 
intendancy of the king’s garden. For some 
time the arrangement was kept secret, but 
it transpired on.Buffon’s recovery, and was 
taken much amiss by the public, who well 
knew that it was the dearest wish of the old 
naturalist’s heart to be succeeded in his 
oflice by his son. Buffon himself made no 
complaint, but was unable to disguise his 
disappointment. Some years later, by 
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means of a delicate negotiation, he pri- 
vately offered the count a large sum of 
money to renounce his right. But it was 
then too late. D’Angeviller, uneasy in his 
mind, and possibly foreboding annoyance, 
had dexterously effaced his personality by 
effecting a commutation with his brother, 
for the reversion of a seigneurial patronage. 
This later complication had wearied his 
protectress at court, Madame de Pompa- 
dour, and he shrunk from returning singly 
tothe charge. The intrigue, however, prof- 
ited but little to the two d'’Angevillers. 
During the sixteen years that remained of 
Buitfon’s existence, the king’s garden was a 
subject ever avoided in their presence, or 
only mentioned with constraint. It was 
even sometimes the signal for a concerted 
silence, and though the brother entitled, in 
due time succeeded to the intendancy, he 
resigned it at the expiration of his second 
year of office. The Count d’Angeviller had 
at that time left the country, having fallen 
into irremediable pecuniary difficulties. 

It was from this forced disruption of his 
plans that Buffon consented to his son’s en- 
tering the army, the more so that he sus- 
pected him, in resigning himself to a life of 
science, to have less consulted his tastes 
than his filial affection. Some short time 
later, aware that age was rapidly. gaining 
on him, and anxious to witness his son’s es- 
tablishment, he sanctioned his marriage with 
a young lady of rank and fortune, although 
he had scarcely yet attained his twenty-first 
year. The marriage was ill-fated, and cir- 
cumstances ensued which led first to a rup- 
ture of the union and ultimately to a judi- 
cial separation. The wrong done was on 
the part of the lady. The young o‘Ticer 
stands blameless, and a letter from the old 
count paints touchingly his upright joy when 
able conscientiously to acquit his son of any 
part conducive to the disaster. Subsequent 
events gave ample corroboration to the con- 
temporaneous testimony. The facts are 
now notorious which connect the ‘* bru” of 

3uffon with a certain high scandal in the 
House of Orleans. But the old man had 
been then for some years dead, and the son, 
profiting by a new law for the re-establish- 


ment of divorce, had repaired his fortunes ! 


by a happy and most appropriate re-mar- 
riage. His second wife was the daughter 
of his father’s old and loved associate, Dau- 
benton. This lady survived her husband for 
nearly sixty years. 

During the period of his son's first cha- 
grin, the count persuaded him to travel, in 
order to beguile the memories of an impor- 
tunate and oppressive past; but after three 
months’ absence he recalled him suddenly, 
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desiring, as he writes, to embrace him on 
his eighty-first birthday. This was in Sep- 
tember. On the December following it be- 
came evident that his end was near. A pain- 
ful illness, which had for some time past been 
intermittent, took a permanent and decided 
form. Expressions reached him of the deep- 
est solicitude from quarters humble and ex- 
alted, near and far. He was compelled to 
fee! that all men loved him. Having made 
his will, and dictated a long list of direc- 
tions for the improvement of the king’s 
garden, he one morning called his friends 
around him, and addressed to each of them 
an affectionate farewell. Ie then enjoined 
on his old friend, the Father Ignatius, the 
accomplishment of certain last wishes re- 
specting his son, and charged him to convey 
his remains to Montbard, to be interred 
without pomp between those of his wife and 
father. Le died at his official residence in 
the king’s garden, the 14th April, 1788. 

The moment of his death was opportune. 
Not only did he escape the painful knowl- 
edge of facts made public at a later period, 
to the great discredit of his daugliter-in-law, 
but also the immediate contact of those dire 
influences so soon to pervade all classes, 
and confound in indiscriminate retribution 
both the just and the unjust. Had he lived 
a few years longer, he would, perhaps, with 
other good men, have ended his days -upon 
the scaffold. It is true he was beloved, but 
he possessed a privilege and lordly wealth. 
It is true he had earned one-half of his 
riches by the sweat of his brain, but the 
other was the gift of fortune and the right 
of birth. It is true that he remitted both 
suit and service to his nine-score retainers, 
nor ever accepted a day’s labour from a vil- 
lein without ample compensation; but he 
was a feudal seigneur, and he had the right 
to exact obéissance, and to impose the cor- 
vée. He was, moreover, an hereditary 
count by a recent Act of the abhorred pre- 
rogative, and there can be no doubt that 
this one circumstance was the real condem- 
nation of his son and successor, although, 
perhaps from an involuntary respect for the 
father’s title, recourse was had to a pretext, 
in order to bring the son within the bloody 
scope of the prescription. 

The fate of the young count is too well 
known to justify more than a succinct narra- 
tion. During a certain time he was able, 
without any sacrifice of principle, to sub- 
scribe to all the exigencies of the Assembly. 
He was devoted to Necker, and sincerely 
convinced of the necessity for real reform. 
At one moment he was even the object of 
popular enthusiasm. An ovation was of- 
fered him at Bordeaux, and he was created 
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general of the first federation formed by the 
four departments composing ancient Bur- 
gundy. He was suspected, nevertheless, 
and his movements watched with jealousy. 
A delegation called on him to renounce the 
name of Buffon, which was open to demo- 
cratic criticism, as a territorial denomina- 
tion. At this he burst into tears, and de- 
clared his father’s name was the pearl of 
his patrimony, and the last of his posses- 
sions he would voluntarily abandon. He 
wrote afterwards to the president of the As- 
sembly, confirming his refusal, and urging 
that the name of Buffon was an appropriate 
souvenir in a public assembly, where Frank- 


lin’s portrait was designedly selected to) 


characterize the spirit of the national mem- 
bership. The Assembly thereupon ceased 
to importune him on the subject of his name, 
but a blood-red mark was scored against it 
in the secret register. On the re-organiza- 
tion of the army, in 1790, he had been 
elected colonel of a regiment of infantry, 
but his heart sickening at the spectacle 
daily forced on him by the excesses of the 
mob in power, he had privately left the reg- 
iment, and retired to the chateau of Bri- 
enne. This was the opportunity that had been 
long sought. His name was immediately 
placed on the list of officers who had deserted 
their corps, and a warrant was issued to ar- 
rest him. Forewarned in time, he was able 
to remove to Paris, where he lived for some 
months in concealment, awaiting the occa- 
sion to escape to Brussels. Denounced by 
an English domestic, he was arrested one 
morning, and conducted to the prison of 
the Luxembourg. Arraigned soon after on 
a charge of treason, he disdainfally refused 
to answer the accusation, and was forthwith 
condemned to death by the revolutionary 
tribunal. At the foot of the scaffold he con- 
fided to the priest a note in pencil, together 
with a jewelled watch, having a miniature 
of his fathef on the inner case. These he 
charged him to convey to his young wife, 
at that time a prisoner at Dijon. He then 
mounted the platform, and signalled to the 
spectators that he desired to speak. In an 
instant there was breathless silence. He 
was himself a popular favourite, and he bore 
a name which endeared him to the whole 
nation. His firmness and_ self-possession 
were apparent in his mien and_ posture, 
and, being known to be eloquent, it was 
hoped he was about to launch at the repub- 
lic one of those deadly satires, so much to 
the taste of the fickle multitude. But the 
emotion was far deeper, and the effect more 
lasting, when, after gazing an instant on 


the expectant crowd, the young count, un- 


reproachfully and without effort, addressed | 
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to them these simple and affecting words : — 

‘ Citoyens, je me nomme Buffon.” 

The writings of Buffon are pronounced 
| by the ablest judges to be models of noble 
‘diction. His style has been often imitated, 
_and, in two instances, with an approach to 
resemblance. In the majority of imitations 
ithe most praiseworthy efforts do little more 
;than betray the artifice of their origin. 
| The nice point is missed which renders un- 
obvious the alliance of contrasting elements, 
j and the effect becomes obtrusive, or the 
model caricatured. Buffon’s simplicity is 
continually majestic ; his grandeur lucid and 
accessible. It has been said he sacrificed 
to style, but the charge has been reduced to 
‘this; that he narrated for the charm of 
narrating well. Had he narrated indiffer- 
ently, or drily recorded facts, no doubt the 
absorbing interest of his narrative would 
have assured it independent life, but to him 
it was impossible to be conventionally 
prosaic; he knew of no facts not sus- 
ceptible of the adornment of imagery, no 
substance not reducible to a form of beauty. 
It appears, moreover, by letters and manu- 
scripts not accessible to the earlier critics, 
that both in his own and coadjutors’ com- 
position, he constantly rejected style when 
indulged in at the expense of clearness, 
‘* Sabrons la tirade,” was his reluctant but 
irrevocable sentence, as, with averted eyes 
and longing heart, he blotted out some 
image or expression, brilliant and energetic, 
but tending to obscure the sense, or in- 
volve the language of the text. Voltaire’s 
critique was addressed exclusively to the 
matter treated, which, from him, was a 
tacit approval of the form of treeting; for 
Voltaire, who deemed all rival glory as so 
much taken from his own, would Lave been 
the first to detect, and the very last to 
screen, a vice of style. He had ridiculed 
the theory of the shells discovered on the 
naked summits of the Alps, suggesting that 
they had been shaken from the clothes of 
pilgrims journeying to Rome. — Bulfon’s 
reply was tardy, but unanswerable, and 
Voltaire discreetly shelved the qnrestion 
with an evasive compliment. He was not 
going, he said, to quarrel with a man like 
Buffon, ‘* pour des coquilles.” 

All critics, however, agree in ranking 
Buffon amongst the first and highest 
|writers of his age. The talent for dis- 
| eriptive painting had never before attained 
| such a degree of truthful perfection, Phi- 
| losophy and natural history became then 
|first and thenceforth united in eternal and 
| indissoluble bonds. Later observers, be- 
| yond all doubt, have redressed many grave 
errors, and brought light to bear in larger 
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cubes on mysteries imperfectly explained ; 
but all have worked in trenches first opened 
by their glorious precursor, and all regard 
him justly as designer of the boundless 
plan, which so many great men, his suc- 
cessors, have since defined and illustrated. 
The ideas of Buffon have now been amply 
tested, and in the main sanctioned by the 
involuntary assent of all subsequent geolo- 
gists. The ‘‘ revolutions” of Cuvier are 
but the reproduction of the ‘ ages” of 
3uffon in a more elaborate and perfect 
form; and though it is not probable that 
any system of geology will be ever more 
than a proposition awaiting demonstration, 
it is certain that the ‘* Epochs of Nature” 
will remain the groundwork of succeeding 
speculations, however changed in form or 
strengthened by the observations of ex- 
perience. Within certain limits as to the 
laws of movement and the duration of given 
periods, the works of Buffon have been to 
all other naturalists what Johnson's diction- 
ary has been to all subsequent lexico- 
graphers. 

But another merit attaches to the works 
of Buffon; one quite independent of their 
classical value, and one appreciable alike 
by the scientific and the unlearned; it was 
they that first, as it were, set the fashion of 
the love of nature, and inspired all classes 
with a passion for natural history. It was 
Buffon’s unaided genius that lent to the 
study of natural history the charm it now 
possesses. The Swede Linnzus could not do 
it. Lis works attract the learned, but they 
affright the simple. Cuvier could not do it; 
the admiration he inspires is not unmixed 
with awe. Lacépéde could not have done 
it; he continues worthily the works of Bulf- 
fon; but where Buffon ends and Lacépéde 
begins, the reader feels that kind of un- 
grateful discontent experienced by those 
who pass suddenly from Hume to Smollett, 
in one of the most absorbing periods of the 
history of England. Buffon was unique 
in genius, and unsurpassed in vastness of 
design. Amongst the poems written to 
celebrate his fame, the fine stanzas of 
Lebrun rank foremost for chastened senti- 
ment and grandeur of expression, but 
Montbeiilard’s unassuming ode contains by 
far the happiest and most appropriate hom- 
age. Alluding to the seven epochs of 
Nature, the poet affects to treat as a period 
overlooked the birthday of the great nat- 
uralist; for surely, he exclaims, the day 
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which dawned upon the birth of Buffon 
was also 


** Une époque de la Nature.” 


Janin asserts of the ‘‘ Natural History ” 
that its influence on the period of Louis 
XV. was as powerful as that of the Georgics 
of Virgil on the age of Augustus. He adds 
that Buffon was mighty anrongst the moral- 
ists of his age; that he protected with his 
countenance that science which was the aim 
and solace of his whole existence, and that 
scientific Europe surrounded him to the 
last hour of his life with gratitude, respect, 
and admiration. His appearance corres- 
ponded to the idea of his person suggested 
by his works. His face was grave and 
handsome, his mien imposing. His smile, 
somewhat controlled by an expression of 
sadness, revealed that deep-seated benevo- 
lence, that horror of oppression, which lives 
through all his writings, and which assumes 
the form of exhortation or of passionate 
remonstrance, as need may dictate or 
oceasion invite. His manners were affable 
and unaffected. Each Sunday, when at 
home, he repaired, after morning service, 
to an avenue of limes which had become 
the habitual rendezvous of the villagers 
and peasants. There, without airs of pro- 
tection, or show of condescension; he con- 
versed gaily and unreservedly with all 
around him. He was fond of dress, and 
usually appeared in his seigneurial costume, 
with frilled wristbands and brocaded facings. 
To see him thus, with his sword at his side, 
and surrounded by bis attached and con- 
tented tenantry, was said to be a sight to 
reconcile the most rabid republican to feudal 
domination. It was on some such occasion 
that he was seen by the historian [lume who 
writes that he resembled rather a marshal 
of France than a peaceful writer upon birds 
and fishes. 

Needless to say, that what was formerly 
the king’s garden is now the Jardin des 
Plantes, an institution made sometimes the 
subject of an inapt comparison. It should 
not be forgotten that the exhibition is 
gratuitous, and that the garden, properly 
so-called, is only an insignificant portion 
of the comprehensive whole. It might be 
well to refrain from passing judgment on 
the entire establishment, till a few months 
have been passed in studious examination 
of the marvels of the interior. 
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Mr, Oxipnant’s Cotony. — A correspond- | 


ent, who represents himself to have known the 
Oliphant family in England, gives, in the WVew 
York Tribune of September 9, an interesting 
account of Mr. Oliphant’s colony on the bank 
of Lake Eric, which professes to be based on 
personal observation and information derived 
from Mr, Oliphant himself in the course of a 
visit to the settlement. The notoriety given to 
his doings by the press has brought upon Mr. 
Oliphant, it seems, such a mass of correspond- 
ence and such 2 nuinber of visitors that he has 
at last been obliged to isolate himself from in- 
trusion. ‘The correspondent had to wait at a 
hotel while he sent a boy to Mr. Oliphant’s 
house, before he could get access to him; but 
when at length he succee: sted in seeing him, 7 
had,’ he says, ‘a long talk with him about the 
estate, his companions, what they were doing, 
what they proposed to do, their religious views, 
and what bonds kept them tozether.’? He re- 
ports Mr. Oliphant to have objected to his asso- 
ciation being called a community. ‘It is an 
entire misnomer,”’ he is represented to have 
suid, ** to speak of us as a ) community 5 we have | 
no communism among us.’? And the object he | 
had in view in choosing such a life he is said to 
have thus explained : — 

We are simply a band of persons who, thinking 
alike on most subjeets, having a strong democratic 
tendency, holding enthusiastically the same religious 


views, and being equally desirous of doing God’s | 


will, and making our daily lives one continuous act 
of obedience to His command —in fact, making 
every day a2 Sunday — have associated ourselves to- 
gether and live together, hoping that, while by the 
concentration of our energies and by mutual reli- 
gious sustainment we may benetit ourselves both 
here and hereafter, we may at the same time set a 
lively example to others, and, if we cannot draw 
them to ourselves, lead them to do as we do in other 
places. 

Except Mr. Oliphant, the most prominent per- 
son in the society, we are told, is the Rev, 
Harris, also an Englishman by birth. About 
twenty years ago this Mr. Harris emigrated to 
New York, where he male the acquaintance of 
My. Greeley, and was introduced by him toa 
Universalist congregation, of which he immedi- 
ately became a member, and in a short time the 
pastor; but developing extreme rationalistic 
views he had to resign. Since then he has been 
in turns, an enthusiastic spiritualist, and a 
member of the community of America, until, in 
1867, he joined Mr, Oliphant in fyunding this 
new organization. According to the Tribune’s 


correspondent, the creed of the society is ‘Sa 


sort of polities! development of Swedenborgian- 
ism. 
tion of their particular teachings, which incul- 
cate that the breath of God is, under certain 


circumstances, directly imparted to the soul of | 


man, are essential to admission into the associ- 
ation, though they have no place of worship, 
but apparently depend more upon internal than 
external religion.’ The number of members 
living on the estate varies from fifty to sixty, 
some of them leaving occasionally for a while. 
They consist of all nationalities, two of them be- 


Mr. | 


Religious aspirations and a full accepta- | 


MR. OLIPHANT’S COLONY, ETC. 


ing Japanese. As to the arrangements under 
which they hold their property, Mr. Oliphant 
assured the correspondent that they had not di- 
vulged them and did not feel called upon to do 
so. The management is eminently practical. 
** Each one has his or her special duties, and 
cheerfully performs them.’’? The estite is di- 
vided into seventeen farms, containing altozeth- 
er 1,600 acres, describe:l as flat and uninterest- 
ing, with the exception of a small and imore pic- 
turesque portion on the shore of the like, near 
Mr. Oliphant’s own house. ‘* About eighty 
acres is planted with several varietics of grapes, 
a small quantity supplies the association with 
vegetables, and there are a few patches of corn 
and oats; the rest of the estate where clevred is 
grass land.’’ But it is added, ** farming and 
wine-making are still in their infaney.”’ 


| 
| THE recent case of a gentleman who quirrelel 
with the authorities of a siburban cemetery for 
not allowing him to record on an epitaph that 
his child had died from the effects of vaccination 
has had its counterpart in Paris, where some 
people have been complaining lately that ther 
is an individual attached to every cemet: Ty with 
the special mission of amending the epitaphs ac- 
cording to his own views of gool tast» and good 
grammar, As people are usually very touchy 
{in all that concerns their literary productions, 
one is not surprised to learn that the authors of 
‘rejected epitaphs have protested in vigcrous 
terms against the want of appreciativenc ss dis- 
played by these censors. This has induced one 
| of the gentlemen assailed to come forward and 
‘state his expericnces, which appear, from an 
editorial point of view, to be harrowing. He 
declares that out of two thousand and odd epi- 
| taphs submitted to him yearly five or six hun- 
dred are ill-spelt, as many more ungrammatical, 
and a hundred or so * perfectly grotesque.”’ 
In the latter category he places the following, 
which he suffered to pass, and which, he says, 
sufficiently prove his indulgence : — 
| Here lies Mdme Adeline ¢ ,a good wife, 
She would have done for her husband what the pel- 
ican does for its young 

Mdile. Marie Louise E———. 
uponearth. What will she be in heaven!!!! 
four points of exclamation are in the original.) 

M. F. W.—— _, aged forty, di -eply r regretted by 
his widow and by his brother, who is a Knight of 
the Legion of Honour. 

Emile G —. aged three vears and a half. His 
‘life was one of self-denial and sacrifice. 


She was an angel 
(The 


Amongst the rejected are these : — 


Auguste C. .agedten. “Ohe Maman! Ohe 
Ma’ame Joubert!” were his last words. 

M. Anatole R———,epicer; sa mort a plonge le 
quartier de Popincourt dans un deuil eternel. 
The censor explains, in conclusion, that he 
never refuses an epitaph of his own sole author- 
ity, but refers it to the Prefect of Police, who 
alone has power to reject decisively. 





